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Events of the Geek. 


Tue conflict between the Prime Minister and the 
organizers of the Tory Party on the policy and date of a 
General Election continues, with the added exacerba- 
tion of a personal appeal from Sir George Younger to 
the chairmen of Unionist Associations in the country, 
almost violently repelling the proposal of an early General 
Election. This is a direct affront, for Sir George is the 
Prime Minister’s confidential adviser on elections, and 
this public appeal is directed against him, though nomin- 
ally against his Press and his agents. Nevertheless, the 
Coalition has a social code of its own, and a states- 
man who breaks most of the rules himself must expect 
to find frontier morals applied to himself. For that 
reason we anticipate no immediate and formal breach in 
the ranks of the Coalition; especially as it is 
Mr. George’s interest to avoid one. Moreover, it can 
hardly be his purpose to insist on an immediate election, 
for the cruelty and political folly of exposing the Irish 
settlement to shipwreck, and Ireland to anarchy, by 
risking a General Election (and a new Government) 
before it was complete, must, even in these days of 
“tactical ’’ electioneering, act as a deterrent. Mr. 
George has a second undetermined issue. Cannes may 
break up, and the Anglo-French pact, introduced to 
save M. Briand’s face and Mr. George’s scheme of 
European reconstruction, may prove to be the downfall 
of the one statesman and the political defeat of the 
other. A confused and unfinished series of issues, and 
a suspicious and divided party, make treacherous going 
for a General Election. 

* * * 

On Saturday night, after debates in which more than 
half the members had spoken, the Dail approved of the 
Treaty by 64 votes to 57. The majority was unexpectedly 
large, due, perhaps, to the tactless and aggressive speech 
of Mr. Cathal Brugha, and to a very powerful and 
finely reasoned appeal by Mr. Griffith. The result was 
received with great rejoicing in Ireland. Next day the 
leaders of the two parties held separate meetings, and 
Mr. de Valera’s supporters won his consent to a desperate 
policy. At the Monday meeting Mr. de Valera laid down 
his office and allowed himself to be proposed for 
re-election. He explained that if re-elected he would 
form a Ministry of opponents of the Treaty, and employ 
“ all the resources of the Republic’’ in maintaining the 
Republic and defeating the attempt to set up a Free 
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State. In other words, the defeated party was to form 
a Government which would be a rival to the Provisional 
Government. This meant that Mr. Cathal Brugha would 
have control of the army, and that the minority would 
conduct their propaganda against the Treaty with all the 
power and prestige of office. 

* * * 

It would seem incredible that the fate of such a 
proposal could have been in doubt for a moment in any 
body of sane men. But Mr. de Valera’s friends knew 
that they had a very powerful force on their side. The 
ex-President represents the memories and emotions of a 
passionate conflict, and nobody who had served with him 
or under him could vote for his deposition without pain 
and distress. Such an act, again, would seem like the 
violent deposition of the Republic by men who had fought 
for it. In other words, Mr. de Valera’s personal popu- 
larity was used in a manner that was clearly indefensible, 
and the fact that he lent himself to this mancuvre shows 
that he had been misled by followers less scrupulous than 
their leader. The proposal was defeated by two votes, 
and then, as Mr. Michael Collins put it, the opponents of 
the Treaty were defeated a second time. The result was 
a great blow to Mr. de Valera’s supporters, who expected 
a victory. 

* * * 

The third battle came on Tuesday. Mr. Collins 
proposed that Mr. Griffith should form a Government. 
After a debate throughout the morning, Mr. de Valera, 
seeing that he could not defeat the proposal, led his 
followers out as a protest against the election of a 
Minister who was arranging to subvert the Republic. 
Fifty-seven deputies withdrew with him and sixty-two 
remained to elect Mr. Griffith. In the afternoon 
Mr. Griffith gave the names of his Cabinet—Mr. Collins, 
Mr. Cosgrave, Mr. Mulcahy, Mr. Gavan Duffy, 
Mr. Duggan, and Mr. O’Higgins, and he explained that 
he proposed to summon the Southern Parliament to 
ratify the Treaty. ‘There was a final encounter over the 
question for adjournment, but Mr. de Valera displayed 
a much more reasonable mood, and in spite of the clamor 
of his more extreme supporters agreed to an adjournment 
fora month. The struggle will now be transferred to the 
country, where it is generally believed the Treaty is in no 
danger unless the British Government make a false move. 
For this reason it is essential that the British Parliament 
should ratify the Treaty by a short Statute without 
delay. Mr. Griffith would be at a great disadvantage if 
the election were held in Ireland before this had been 
done, and the election should not be delayed longer than 
is necessary. Meanwhile, the evacuation of the British 
troops goes on apace, and soon the famous Curragh will 
be deserted by its old inhabitants. That will be a political 
gain for Ireland, but an economic loss, which her new 
Government may not find it immediately easy to repair. 

* * * 

THE perspective at Cannes has narrowed very rapidly 
between last week and this. Mr. Lloyd George in his 
opening speech had carried his allies with him to a high 
place, and dazzled them in the rarefied air with a vision of 
Europe restored, Russia recognized, the strong combining 
to assist the weak, Germany re-admitted to the fold of 
civilization, and peace assured by some new device for 
the mutual renunciation of aggression. His allies 
assented ‘‘ in principle ”’ and then got down to business. 
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It appears that Mr. George won the assent of M. Briand 
to the idea and programme of an Economic Conference 
only by promising some sort of Anglo-French alliance. 
Both are politicians, and each thought that he knew the 
taste of the electorate at home. But apparently there 
were, and probably still are, wide differences between 
them as to the exact nature of this alliance or ‘‘ pact.’’ 
What M. Briand wanted emerged clearly from a leader 
in the semi-official ‘‘ Temps.’’ He wanted a downright, 
old-fashioned, mutual alliance by which each Power 
would agree to defend the other against Germany. What 
we have to fear is not clear, but the ‘‘ Temps ’’ reminds 
us that chemists may invent anything any day. If this 
alliance were concluded, the ‘‘ Temps’’ argues with 
charming naiveté, we should have an interest in wishing 
the French army to remain big and strong, and we should 
cease to object to the submarines. There were to be no 
conditions. One need not make a tour round the world 
in order to take one’s stand on the Rhine. 
* * * 
Tuts conception was far from commending itself to 
Mr. George, and he liked it the less when M. Briand 
actually proposed that we should join also in a guarantee 
to Poland. In short, what the French asked was our 
assent to their entire European system—Poles, sub- 
marines, negroes, and all the rest of the neo-Napoleonic 
baggage. Mr. George had a more modest plan— 
a guarantee to France solely on the Franco-German 
frontier against German aggression (also against French 
aggression on Germany’), and that only for ten years. 
Whether he also talked of the plan which the ‘‘ Man- 
chester Guardian ’’ divulged, of an equal Franco- 
German-British pact, based on an evacuated and demili- 
tarized Rhineland, we do not know. If he did, he made 
no progress. It is obviously much easier to propound 
such schemes to English Liberals than to French 
Nationalists. Further, Mr. George did decidedly want 
a walk—and a talk—round the world before he took up 
sentry-go on the Rhine. The places which specially 
interested him were Angora and Tangiers, where the 
French want modifications of the international status 
which are not approved across the straits. 
* * ad 
In this restricted form the ‘‘ alliance ’’ or pact is far 
from commending itself to Parisian Nationalism. For one 
thing, the Germans, as one paper puts it, will simply 
postpone their revanche for ten years. Others perceive 
the risk that if we guarantee the security of France we 
can ask her t6 disarm, and to retire behind the frontier 
that we offer to guard. Mr. George has, accordingly, 
a very bad Press. The “Temps” talks of “sordid 
Machiavellianism.”” The ‘“ Débats” thinks that 
France is “in imminent peril,” and the “ Eclair”’ 
compares the new ally to a cat which caresses its prey 
before devouring it. Was ever alliance concluded in this 
singular temper before? But will it be concluded? 
There has clearly been a rising in M. Briand’s rear. His 
own Cabinet is restive and is said to have protested, and 
the “‘ local situation ’’ is so bad that he has left Cannes 
to restore order, if possible, in Paris. M. Millerand, 
who is, like M. Poincaré, a very vigilant President, is 
said to have refused to invite the Russians unless they 
acknowledge their debts before entering the Conference. 
There are similar misgivings over reparations. The 
great scheme of Restoration whirls in a vortex, and only 
a rash prophet would predict what will happen in the 
next two months—or days. In the meantime, we learn, 
as we go to press, that M. Briand has resigned. 
* + * 
Over reparations the outlook is a little less per- 
plexed, but even here a sharp duel is still proceeding, as 
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we write, between France and Belgium, and the Finance 
| Committee of the French Chamber telegraphed by a 
' large majority a warning or remonstrance to M. Briand. 








So far as we can gather from the very confused news the 
agreed plan is to deal easily with Germany in the matter 
of cash payments during 1922. Belgium will get 
£26,500,000, and we receive nominally £9,000,000, but 
of these we are to lend £5,000,000 to France, who will 
otherwise take all her dues in kind. Thirty-six 
million pounds looks like a low figure, though one does 
not see how the German Budget in any case can be 
balanced. In kind, France will get the equivalent of 
sixty-two, Belgium six, and Great Britain five millions 
sterling. It may or may not be possible for Germany to 
export to this extent, but no one faces the question how 
she can possibly pay for these goods out of taxes. The 
Allies receive the goods, which looks simple, but Ger- 
many has to pay the manufacturers, and to do this some- 
how, in spite of a hopeless deficit on her ordinary budget, 
not including reparations. Every pound sterling means 
700 or 800 paper marks, while the average German 
income is (or lately was) at most 5,000 marks per head. 
* * * 

Tuvus hy one more instalment the Allies advance 
another step towards sanity. It is not a big step, and 
certainly it is not an adequate step. It has been taken 
wholly at our expense, and M. Briand boasts still that 
he has not abated one mark in the bill due to France. 
That statement, perhaps, is not quite as accurate as he 
might wish. The Allies have agreed to a big reduction 
in the payments from Germany towards the cost of the 
Rhineland Occupation. France keeps a great part of 
her Army there, and manages to charge Germany with 
the expense of training her new recruits, including the 
Africans. The reduction in the tribute may compel her 
to reduce her Army. But these much trumpeted steps 
towards wisdom are often disappointing on a close view. 
Thus Mr. George insisted that the German delegates 
should be summoned to Cannes for the discussion of 
reparations. M. Briand carried a “ compromise.’’ They 
had to wait at the half-way house of Paris until every- 
thing was settled. Then they were called to Cannes to 
hear the sentence. We see no sign that Mr. George has 
really modified the French resolve to keep the Germans 
as helots. A one-sided guarantee of the Franco-German 
frontier rather perpetuates that status than alleviates it. 

* * * 

Moscow has given a prompt welcome to the invita- 
tion from Cannes. It is accepted with enthusiasm, but 
Genoa is not favored as its scene. It is a long way from 
Moscow and the telegraphic facilities are poor. Perhaps 
the fact that the fascisti already threaten to march on 
Genoa if the Congress meets may be even more important. 
If the venue could be changed to London, Lenin, it is 
said, would gladly attend in person. That is clearly 
Mr. George’s wish, but we wonder whether there may 
not in this case be some awkward complications with the 
‘* lime-light.’”’ The extraordinary stranger from Moscow 
would certainly get more of it than the author of the 
scheme, or than any living contemporary, Charlie 
Chaplin not excepted. But what is the scheme? The 
resolution adopted ‘‘ in principle ’’ at Cannes spoke of 
‘* credits ’’ to the ‘‘ weaker countries.’’ Credits to 
Russia mean, presumably, a loan to Russia, which she 
would dispose of without loss of independence. But the 
different idea of an international chartered company, 
with an initial capital of £20,000,000 and its seat in 
London, takes shape, and the preliminary articles of 
association have been published. ‘‘ Europe Limited ’’ is 
to be governed solely by a board of financiers and indus- 
trialists. There is to be no political control. But will 
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there not be political backing? In other words, will not 

our diplomacy stand behind this corporation, while the 

country will have no means of checking its inevitably 

semi-political doings? 
* * 

Lorp Grey, speaking as an apologist for the League 
of Nations in its present form, had some critical things 
to say on Tuesday of Mr. George’s scheme. He dislikes 
the proposed conference, and is suspicious of the “ lime- 
light ’’’ effects. He objects to “ political finance’’ on 
behalf of Russia, and would leave her alone to improve 
herself as best she may. That is a harsh opinion. Her 
present plight is due largely to our blockade and our 
subsidies to civil war, and, moreover, a rapid recovery 
of Russia as a grain producer and market is surely a 
British interest. On the other hand, Lord Grey warmly 
approves of the proposed “alliance’’ or “ pact’’ with 
France. He would like other “ peace-loving ’’ Powers to 
join it. Frankly, we do not see that that would be an 
improvement. To bring three or four Powers into an 
anti-German alliance would only add to its absurdity and 
offensiveness. Lord Grey’s main point was that he does 
not want a new European federation; he wants the 
present League strengthened. Well, the present League 
has been content to leave Germany and Russia outside. 
Tt will never rally America. It has ignored economics. 
Nor are we impressed by Lord Grey’s reminder that it 
settled Silesia. It settled it very ill. There is more to be 
said for its handling of the Serbian-Albanian dispute, of 
which, we presume, Lord Grey was thinking when he 
twice spoke of the dispute between Serbia and Monte- 
negro. Frankly, we are afraid the various Leagues, 
actual and potential, raise personal issues of prestige. 
The Geneva League is stamped with Mr. Wilson’s name. 
The Washington “ Association’ is Mr. Harding’s. The 
Genoa creation, if it really comes into being, will be 
Mr. George’s child. 

* * * 

Some disquiet has been caused at Washington by the 
anxiety of Mr. Balfour to hasten his return to England. 
The naval business is finished, but nothing worth men- 
tioning has been done for China. Yet to save China from 
Japan was one of the chief aims of America. After 
some public protests on these lines, Mr. Balfour has 
agreed to wait. But what can he do? Japan obstinately 
refuses to join China in asking for the mediation of 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour in the Shantung question. 
Now that issue lies near to the Senate’s heart. It rejected 
the Versailles Treaty largely because of the Shantung 
clause. Will it adopt the Pact, if the Conference dis- 
perses with Japan still in effective possession of the 
province? The twenty-one demands, moreover, still 
stand, and the Siberian issue has not been touched. In 
short, China has got nothing but pious platitudes and— 
post offices. Meanwhile, the naval building agreement 
has been initiated. It turns out that it lapses in time of 
war. If then we desire to build more battleships in a 
hurry, our course is clear. We need only declare war on 
Abyssinia. Japan, perhaps, might suffer a rupture of 
her relations with Czecho-Slovakia, and France find her- 
self at odds with San Marino. It is, in short, a treaty 
for peace-time only. , 

* * * 

THERE must be some test of national self-respect, 
and we hope that the authors of the appeal to the Prime 
Minister against the reduction (by one-fifth) of the 
Government grants in aid of Universities and University 
Colleges in Great Britain have taken its measure. We 
can imagine intellectual France or Germany or America 
leading their embattled Press to the attack on such self- 
slaughter as this. The appeal shows that in cutting down 
these grants the Government is striking intellectual hope 








out of hundreds of poor students’ lives. Already these 
Universities are short, by half-a-million, of an adequate 
teachers’ fund. They have raised their fees, starved and 
scanted their laboratories, and dunned the private bene- 
factor in the hope (encouraged by the Government) that 
they would get a corresponding increase of grants. 
Needless to say, they have been betrayed. The reduction 
of the grants comes in an hour when every moderately 
enlightened Government that the war has left standing 
(our enemies most conspicuously of all) are strengthening 
their Universities. We, who were in 1914 the worst 
laggards in the field, now propose to fall still more hope- 
lessly out of the race. You cannot call such people 
statesmen. But you can at least tell their victims what 
ap act of treason to the youth and democracy of England 
they contemplate. 
* * 

Tue Russian Government has in the press a volume 
of further secret documents, which will give the corre- 
spondence of the Tsarist Ambassadors in European 
capitals during the years immediately preceding the war. 
The letters from London, which we have seen, are dull, 
though they confirm the virtua] conclusion in the summer 
of 1914 of the naval agreement with Russia, which was 
so stoutly denied by the British Government. The letters 
from M. Isvolski in Paris are more exciting. They show 
his intimate relations with M. Poincaré, and reveal that 
Tsarist money was used to subsidize the French Press, 
including the “Temps.’’ He and M. Poincaré 
apparently expected the Great War in 1912, and some 
passages quoted in advance in the “ Berliner Tageblatt ’’ 
suggest that a conscious and united Franco-Russian war- 
party existed, with these two at its head. This book 
may help to reinforce the strong case for some impartial 
examination of the whole question of war-guilt. Not 
much, we think, will be gained by the work of a wholly 
unofficial committee of neutrals with its centre in 
Norway. The court must be constituted with more 
formality. We suggest that the League of Nations might 
invite the Rectors of the Dutch, Swiss, and Scandinavian 
Universities to nominate a small committee of eminent 
historians and jurists to study the evidence. It is not a 
matter for politicians. 

* * * 

WE think that in justice to the French a point they 
have made in the controversy on submarines should be 
cleared. A French correspondent whose letter is 
before us declares that the extract from the 
article of Captain Castex, in the “ Revue Maritime” 
of January, 1920, which Lord Lee quoted at Washington 
as an argument for the unlimited use of the submarine, 
was, in reality, only a summary of the supposed German 
case in its favor. The text of the extract is as follows :— 

“Pour nos ennemis les sous-marins représentaient 
bien, ou du moins le croyaient-ils, l’engin nouveau, le 
bouleversement technique et matériel qui rend désuets 


les vieux enseignements . . . le sous-marin est l’avenir; 
il est le salut. 
“ Ainsi raisonnent les Allemands. Une nouvelle 
guerre de course, trés facile & mener, n’ayant rien de 
commun avec l’ancienne, apparait comme aisément 
réalisable. Les vieilles théses s’éffondrent devant les 
nouveaux engins. Les principes eux-mémes n’ont 
plus rien d’invariable et sont ébranlés. Ce qui jadis 
était voué & )’insuccés devient un jeu d’enfant grace au 
sous-marin. Aprés quelques siécles d’attente, grace a 
l’ingéniosité des hommes, on tient enfin l’instrument, le 
systéme, la martingale, pour tout dire, qui culbutera 
cette fois définitivement ]a puissance navale anglaise ”’ 
(page 24). 
If this is a correct extract, Lord Lee made a very grave 
mistake, which must be repaired. 


* * * 


We propose to publish neat week the first of a series 
of articles entitled ‘‘ Towards an Economic Revival.’’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A YARD MEASURE FOR RESTORA- 
TION. 

Tue Prime Minister is making a large and imaginative 
effort to undo the disaster which he helped to bring on 
Europe at Versailles. It needs some self-control to 
refrain from pointing out that it was he and his allies 
and his colleagues who made the wreck which he now 
aspires to salve. We believe, however, that the present 
effort is entirely sincere, and, as we read this mercurial 
character, the part of savior is more congenial to him 
than that of wrecker. The new departure, though its 
outlines are still vague and uncertain, has a sweep and 
range of thought and intention which inspire respect and 
hope. Whatever mistakes he may make, and whatever 
compromises he may be forced to accept, it is clear that 
Mr. Lloyd George has measured the Titanic task before 
him, and realizes that small expedients will not carry 
him far. He has put the economic question in the fore- 
ground. But even the slight sketch of what he wishes to 
achieve which he laid before the Cannes Council as a 
resolution, shows that he aims at something less restricted 
than an economic settlement, important though that 
alone would be. The mere admission of Germany and 
Russia carries us far beyond anything that the League of 
Nations has yet attempted, and is the beginning of the 
end of the victors’ peace of dictation and humiliation. 
The proposal to recognize the Moscow Government, and 
the invitation to Lenin in person, sweep away the 
rubbish of three years of cant. 

In the realm of politics the proposal that every 
country at the Conference shall guarantee its neighbors 
against aggression opens up an even wider prospect. We 
assume that Mr. Lloyd George must have in mind some- 
thing more than the mere signature of a pious declara- 
tion. We take him to be too much of a realist to imagine 
that anything would be gained by the recitation of a 
virtuous formula. He probably has in mind as his model 
something like the Pacific Treaty. That bound a limited 
number of Powers to each other. It provided for the 
settlement of disputes by conference. It guaranteed 
certain contentious territories, and it demilitarized some 
of them. We see no reason to doubt the “ Manchester 
Guardian’s’’ statement that Mr. George originally 
intended (and may still intend) to make a pact of this 
kind between Britain, France, and Germany, with an 
inviolable and demilitarized Rhineland as the object to 
be guaranteed. That, if it meant the ending of the 
Allied Occupation, would be perhaps the most brilliant 
gift which statesmanship could confer on Europe. 
Obviously Russia might enter some similar pact with her 
neighbors, a development which her recent friendliness 
towards Poland would make easy. The concrete test in 
this case would be the readiness of Japan to evacuate 
Siberia. If any sincere development on these lines were 
even well begun, some progress in disarmament by land 
would be possible and even inevitable. We do not know 
what relation this new anti-aggressive society of peoples 
would have to the Wilsonian League of Nations. In 
principle we should have nothing to urge against a fresh 
start, more especially as it might make it easier for 
America to re-enter. Before its creation we often said 
of the League of Nations that it would stand or fall by 
its ability to organize the economic unity of the civilized 
world. Perhaps the worst disappointment about the 
actual League is that, save for its isolated and so far 
abortive effort to help Austria, it has ignored economics. 
Mr. George’s association will not make that mistake. Its 
main duty will be economic organization, and it will be 





knit together from the start in a big and necessarily 
continuous effort to restore Russia and other victims of 
peace. 

If this is really the political framework—and it may 
be too soon to translate our hope and belief into positive 
conviction—it is obvious enough that it will want all 
Mr. George’s subtlety and a far deeper singleness of 
purpose than he has yet shown to save it from the efforts 
of the French school of thought to minimize and distort 
it. Already there is news from Cannes which, if we were 
to take it as literally true, would forbid us to entertain 
any considerable hopes of the new departure. To start 
by signing an exclusive military alliance with France 
against Germany would be to stereotype the divisions and 
the hatreds of the late war. It would make the moral 
isolation of Germany more permanent and hopeless. It 
would tie our hands and silence our voice in any future 
effort to check the violence of French policy. It would 
reduce us in Europe to the position of a far from brilliant 
second to France, and for this any compensation in the 
way of a freer hand in the East would be no equivalent. 
If the threat to build submarines against us has really 
blackmailed us into this bond, its conclusion would be one 
of the most humiliating episodes in our national history. 
So far from placating the French, we fear it would 
merely encourage them to search in other directions for 
fresh fruits of their military supremacy. We hesitate, 
however, to assume that Mr. George has given away his 
entire scheme at the start, for the commotion in Paris, 
and the sudden return of M. Briand, show that France’s 
only gift to us or to Europe is her sacro egoismo, and that 
unless this and nothing more is written into the new 
Anglo-French pact, she has no use for it, and will never 
act as an honest interpreter. 

Mr. Maynard Keynes, meanwhile, at the exactly 
opportune moment, has produced a sequel to his 
“ Economic Consequences of the Peace ’’ which may well 
serve as a yard measure for the work which the coming 
Conference has got todo. “ A Revision of the Treaty ’’* 
touches the Russian problem only in one brief reference, 
but big and urgent and important as the Russian 
problem is, we think it secondary, in the sense that it 
will almost solve itself, if what one may call the domestic 
relations of Nearer Europe are restored to a sane basis. 
That is the theme of this new book by Mr. Keynes. 
Though it lacks the biographical interest of its pre- 
decessor, it is written with all the grace and wit and 
lucidity of the earlier book. The introduction on “ the 
state of opinion’’ is a little masterpiece of ironical 
writing. If the main bulk of the book is occupied by a 
very close array of financial facts and arguments, few 
readers who care to be informed will find it difficult, for 
Mr. Keynes possesses not merely the gift of style which 
can make a memorable epigram, he has also that rarer 
gift which renders close statistical reasoning interesting. 
The best chapter in the book is a study of a theme which 
many might think forbidding—the fluctuations of the 
mark—but so concrete, so human, and so clear is it, that 
one is carried to the end absorbed. The public has come 
round in two years to Mr. Keynes’s opinions. Everyone, 
from bankers to Cabinet Ministers, repeats them. He is 
able to show in this sequel how uncannily accurate and 
prescient the earlier book was. Few writers have given 
more hostages to fortune in the shape of reasoned pre- 
dictions and detailed guesses. The guesses and forecasts 
came right almost to a month and a million marks. In 
economics as in physical science prediction is the test 
which proves that the conditions have been fully and 
truthfully analyzed. 

In reading this book, with its detailed history of the 
whole indemnity complication during the past two years, 

* Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 
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we found ourselves wondering whether, with all its 
courage and largeness, Mr. George’s scheme really does 
include a revision of the Treaty in this sense. It is quite 
clear that the Conference may review the whole Russian 
problem. It will also be open to it to deal with many 
general conditions which obstruct a revival of trade—the 
fiscal arrangements, for example, of the Danubian 
States. But are reparations included? There is no men- 
tion of them in the resolution, though indirectly the 
Premier’s own speech seemed to allude to them continu- 
ally. But we recall the ominous fact that M. Briand in 
the previous week promised the Senate that the Confer- 
ence should not discuss reparations. If that is the veto 
which he has laid on the Genoa meeting, as he forbade 
Washington to touch land armaments, then we fear the 
whole procedyre will be sterile and unreal. If that is 
the really conientious issue before us, as we fear it is, 
one may consider this book as a powerful and convincing 
plea for the inclusion of reparations first and foremost 
and all the time. In a sense it is not unhopeful. We 
realized much more clearly from this detailed survey of 
the tangled history of the question than we had done as 
the events followed each other one by one what rapid 
progress the Allies really have made towards sanity since 
1918. The actual total imposed last May on Germany, 
crushing and impossible though it is, is only one-sixth of 
the figure suggested by the Prime Minister’s experts at 
the General Election. Even the French, though always 
grudgingly and slowly, have followed this movement. 
But while this is so, the detailed exposure in this book of 
the methods by which the total of exactions was reached, 
discredits Allied policy as no previous attack had done. 
When claimants, under the assumption that victors can 
do no wrong, sit down to assess their own damages, one 
expects no modest result. But it is staggering to find in 
departments chiefly inhabited by miners and peasants 
the French Government made an average claim of 
£2,275 for rebuilding each house. M. Loucheur him- 
self gave the actual average cost for the Lens district as 
£600. Again, for these same colliers’ and peasants’ 
cottages the average value of the furniture to be replaced 
is fixed at over £1,000 per house. The figures for indus- 
trial and agricultural restoration are even more startling. 
But we agree with Mr. Keynes in holding that the central 
iniquity of the whole reparation scandal was the trick 
which brought pensions and dependants’ allowances 
under the head of “ restoration,’’ as damage done to the 
civilian population by land, air, or sea. It was not even 
a plausible lawyer’s subtlety. If civilians suffered by 
being mobilized and wounded and separated from their 
families, they also suffered by being taxed. The same 
line of argument would bring the entire cost of the war 
quite as fairly under “ restoration.’’ Mr. Keynes reviews 
very fully the French and American evidence that has 
become available on this subject since his first book 
appeared. It provides an overwhelming demonstration 
of what is clear enough to any plain man who reads the 
untechnical text of the Armistice terms. The 
Germans were coerced into accepting an obligation, which 
no honorable man could read into the terms of surrender. 
By this trick the total of the indemnity was trebled. 

Mr. Keynes’s practical proposals are very much 
those which we have long advocated ourselves. He 
would forego the whole of the debts of the Allies to this 
country if they, in turn, would reduce Germany’s obliga- 
tion to a reasonable amount. He would drop our own 
further claim against Germany, with the trifling excep- 
tion of small amounts which he would require her to pay, 
not to us, but to Austria and Poland for their restoration. 
He would resign the amount due for pensions, and confine 
the indemnity to its honest purpose of restoration. The 





total annual bill which would thus fall on Germany would 
amount to £63,000,000. He has little difficulty in show- 
ing that by the cancellation of her debt to us, and the 
substitution of a possible for an unreal claim on Ger- 
many, France would actually gain. The present claim is 
manifestly impracticable, and, if it could be levied, 
would amount to close on half the German national 
income year by year. No sane man can believe that 
taxation on that scale is possible in Germany to-day, and 
still less that any German Government could maintain 
it for a generation. We have no doubt that sooner or 
later, by reason or experience, after or before the 
catastrophe, even the French will ultimately arrive at 
something very close to Mr. Keynes’s estimate. The 
crucial question, the test of any restoration of Europe, 


is whether by any magic they can be brought to it this 
spring. 





ON THE BRINK IN IRELAND. 


IRELAND has twice during the last week been on the 
brink of chaos. On Saturday the Treaty was approved 
by a majority of seven: on Monday Mr. de Valera’s 
re-election was negatived by a majority of two. Of the 
two dangers the second was the greater. For Mr. de 
Valera’s friends proposed that Ireland should have two 
Governments: one a Government with control of army, 
finance, and all the resources of the republic, whose 
purpose was to defeat the Treaty; the other a Govern- 
ment whose business was to take over from England and 
to maintain its position as best it could under the 
constant fire of its rival. The Dail, after a discussion in 
which the significance of this proposal received very 
inadequate appreciation, rejected the plain invitation to 
anarchy by 2 majority of two votes only. So nearly was 
the nation drawn into chaos by its Parliament. 

To understand how this happened it is only 
necessary to watch the Dail in action ard to remember 
its history. The Dail has none of the qualities of a 
deliberative assembly. It is a war convention, elected 
to conduct a campaign that is over. There is no order 
in its proceedings; no method in its discussion; 
no restraint on its excursive occupation. Some of its 
members were chosen because they had been imprisoned 
or tortured or sentenced to death. A Parliament elected 
under normal conditions would have seen that of all the 
conceivable solutions of the present difficulty the solution 
suggested by Mr. de Valera’s party was the worst. It 
was possible to set up a Pro-Treaty Government to carry 
out the wishes of the Dail as expressed on Saturday. It 
was possible to set wp a Coalition Government, as 
suggested by the leaders of the Pro-Treaty party. The 
one plan that no ‘body of sane, responsible men could 
have contemplated was the plan of setting up two rival 
Governments and plunging the country into acute civil 
strife. Yet when the division was taken there was only 
one vote to spare on the side of simple reason. It was 
a hairbreadth escape. 

The truth is that in any revolutionary assembly only 
two things count; the magic of personality and the 
magic of phrases. Mr. de Valera was the symbol of the 
passionate struggle of a nation against a detestable 
oppression. He was the leader at a time when every 
leader took his life in his hands. He has that sense and 
passion for mystical ideas which appeal with such force 
to the Irish temperament. In Ireland, whether from 
the circumstances of her history or some quality in 
the Irish nature, personal leadership has always 


‘ counted more than in most countries, and in a revolution- 


ary atmosphere the concentration of power is inevitable, 
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Mr. de Valera is thus a commanding and compelling 
personality, and his authority far exceeds that of any 
other leader. The fact that he can induce nearly half 
the Dail to resist the known will of the nation is the 
best proof of his power. Scarcely less potent is the spell 
of a phrase. ‘‘ You cannot disestablish the Republic till 
the nation has disestablished it.’’ That sentence swept 
over the Dail like a message from Sinai. Men whose 
strength and tenacity in the past has been maintained 
and inspired by sacramental phrases cannot easily bring 
the cool judgment of legislators to such a task as that 
on which the Dail is entering. In war the phrase is a 
weapon ; in deliberation it is a trap. The all-important 
fact that the proposal defeated on Monday was that it 
would have set up two rival Governments; for nearly 
half the Dail even this fatal act of anarchy was justified 
by the charms of a phrase. 

It is difficult not to regard the future with great 
anxiety, for the Government that has to carry Ireland 
through this crisis has a very slender margin in the Dail 
and it will be fought with desperate energy by an 
Opposition that has all the vitality of its fierce fanaticism. 
In this atmosphere it has to draft a Constitution, to main- 
tain order in the country, and to cope with problems of 
economic distress and unemployment. It is fortunate 
that it has at its service in the White Cross organization 
resources that will be of the greatest help in relieving 
distress and starting Ireland on the reconstruction made 
necessary by the ravages of the war. But it has at its 
command in the Dail few men who have had experience 
of administration and government, except under the 
peculiar conditions of the war. The immediate difficulties 
and dangers are thus of the gravest character. It is 
fortunate, too, that it is supported by the vast majority 
of the local authorities, by the farmers, by Labor, and by 
the religious leaders of the nation. But the business of 
demobilizing a State at war and a State in revolution is 
one of the hardest tasks in the world, and will be carried 
out in the teeth of a violently hostile and irresponsible 
Opposition. England must play her part in interpreting 
the Treaty in the most liberal sense, or the Free State 
will come very soon to grief, if, indeed, it ever comes 
to life. Military evacuation ought to be carried out as 
rapidly as possible. 

There is a school here which holds, as ‘‘ The Republic 
of Ireland,’ the new paper supporting de Valera, 
declares, that war breeds all the virtues. That is the 
creed of the England of the days of Kipling, grown less 
impressive to a world that has seen its blood-stained track 
all over Europe. It is amazing that anybody can still 
believe that an Irishman is the better man because his 
conscience has compelled him to kill another man in the 
dark. But there are such elements in every race, and 
all the facts, traditions, suspicions, and haunting horrors 
of Irish history give them a rare opportunity. There is 
only one way of disarming what is dangerous in the 
opposition to the Treaty, and that is by showing that in 
fact Ireland has the complete freedom that England has 
promised. If any doubt is allowed to remain on this 
point, the fate of the Treaty is desperate. 





BACK TO 1914? 


Tue political analyst will feel no surprise at the hurried 
attempts of our politicians to break away from old attach- 
ments and seek new ones on the eve of such a General 
Election as is now hoped or feared. For he will not find 
any principle of cohesion in any of the three existing 
parties. Regarded from the standpoint of opinions and 
interests, the electorate could more easily be classified 
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under ten heads or more. Labor would furnish at least 
three, taking account only of the wider distinctions 
between I.L.P., stolid Trade Unionism, and the Com- 
munist section. Or take the Free Liberals. They divide 
pretty sharply into the younger social-radicals, whose 
programme differs hardly at all from that of the main 
body of the Labor Party, and a surviving group of mid- 
Victorian individualists and industrialists, who made a 
naive confession of their antiquated faith in a recent 
letter to the “ Times.’’ As regards political faith, the 
Coalition Liberals defy classification. All that can be 
said is that they are opportunists to their finger-nails. 
This their tariff record indicates, and the feebleness of 
their position is shown in their fumbling effort at 
reunion with Free Liberalism at Manchester and else- 
where. But, even among them, several different drifts 
can be discerned. Some would willingly follow their 
great leader as the Man of Derring-do, breaking away 
from the shackles of his war associations—the “ revolu- 
tionary,’’ pre-war George, arch-bogey of the West-End 
clubs and the country houses. Others only await, and 
perhaps now find, the time to pass into their appointed 
place, to join the solid sections of the Tory Party, the 
only large grouping which knows its mind. 

For though the Tory Party, like the others, has not 
complete stability and unity, its factious element is com- 
paratively small. A little Tory democracy with some 
leanings towards social reform has become a customary 
and even a serviceable element in the party of order. A 
party of property, power, and privilege should not stand 
too stiffly on its legs. Some liberty of divergence, an 
occasional fling of generosity, are useful to veil the naked 
realities of politics. Consider how valuable the freedom 
of speech and opinion exhibited on many occasions in the 
House of Lords has been in affecting public opinion 
upon that vital issue of the Second Chamber, which is 
now hurled with such violence by Sir George Younger 
into the forefront of political controversy. 

The demand of the Tory organizer, that no election 
shall take place until the House of Lords has been 
reformed, came as a surprise to most of us. In the 
dangerous world in which we live this proposal, com- 
manding only a tepid interest before the war, had quite 
disappeared from the visible field of politics. No one 
wants this or any other constitutional reform just now to 
drag the nation’s mind away from the urgent needs of 
restoring trade, reducing taxes, and securing peace. 
Why, then, do Sir George Younger and his backers rage ? 
Why do they threaten to break the Coalition unless they 
get their way upon this matter? It is easy to understand 
why there may be differences of judgment as to the tactics 
of an immediate or a postponed election in view of the 
uncertainty of the electoral mind. But how many 
electors are bothering about a pledge to reform the 
Second Chamber? 

But if we feel surprise at Sir George’s action it is 
because the great events of the last seven years have 
thrown a pall of oblivion over 1914 and the preceding 
years. In 1914 the leaders of the Unionist Party had 
openly avowed their treasonable intention to use force to 
prevent the operations of the Home Rule Act when it 
became the law of the land. Mr. Bonar Law and 
Mr. F. E. Smith were among the active leaders of this 
conspiracy. They hoped to force the Crown into a refusal 
to sign the Act, or in default they had the army at their 
back. At the time it appeared a matter of surprise that 
the constitutional party should openly commit them- 
selves to so unconstitutional an attitude. And for 
Ireland! Though Tories had been objecting to Home 
Rule for well-nigh half a century, they had seen it draw- 
ing near and knew it was bound to come. Why should 
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they commit treason to stop it? The answer, of course, 
is that they did not really or mainly concern themselves 
with Ireland. Home Rule had long been a stalking- 
horse behind which the propertied and privileged classes 
were fighting for something much dearer to them than 
the Union, namely, the preservation of their material, 
political, and social supremacy, against the claims of the 
people. For a couple of generations or more they had 
fobbed them off with franchises and ‘‘ improved condi- 
tions.”’ The two-party system had been skilfully 
operated to consume political energy in minor reforms, 
so as to stop the pressure of graver social-economic issues. 
But the new century had brought new menaces. A 
general set-back in real wages ushered in an era of 
industrial unrest and agitation. Dangerous doctrines 
were being sown among the proletariat of all nations. 
Trade Unionism assumed a more menacing attitude, and 
a new Labor Party, with a revolutionary platform, 
sought to use the Constitution to gain their ends. Under 
this new strain the old two-party game appeared to be 
collapsing. For a large section of Liberals, with 
Mr. George as their acknowledged chief, was delivering 
up the passes to the proletarian foe. The 1909 Budget 
was an eye-opener. Followed by Land Reform and 
Insurance schemes, it was the promise of an illimitable 
career of confiscation. But it was the destruction of the 
Lords’ veto which carried most consternation. 
seemed to open the sluice-gates of revolution to a dema- 





For it | 


gogue like Mr. George, whose electioneering skill could | 


place him at the head of a large avid majority in the | that is likely to occur. 


House of Commons. 

It was an exaggerated sense of the peril of this 
situation which drove the Tory of 1914 into his traffic 
with treason. He was prepared to be unconstitutional 
in order to restore the good old constitution which had 
stood by him so long. Is it matter of surprise, therefore, 
that, now that ct! eir Unionist stalking-horse is lost, our 
Tories should fall back upon the plain demand for a 
Second House reliably Conservative enough to conserve 
their vital interests? For the pre-war dangers to 
property and privileges were trifling compared with 
those which now present themselves. The Conservative 
Press and platform have reeked of Bolshevism, the 
exorbitant demands and the idleness of Labor, the reck- 
less and vindictive projects for working-class control and 
plunder which would attend a successful seizure of 
Parliament by a working-class majority at the polls 


| is irrelevant. 
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The plain Tory wants Tariff Reform, to pay his taxes 
and conserve his markets, a strong Empire on a self- 
supporting basis, hands off the public-house and Church, 
free profiteering enterprise for finance and manufacture, 
and in general a minimum of State interference with 
individual liberty founded upon inequality. Sir George 
Younger and his friends may be mistaken in their 
confidence that a reformed Second House will secure this 
politics. For there are certain economic laws, as well 
as certain political forces, which have to be reckoned 
with. But it is natural enough that the Tories should 
thus revert to 1914, with an even greater urgency for 
their demand for a restoration of the Lords’ veto. We 
need not here discuss the difficulty of securing the right 
compvsition of a Second House which shall be sufficiently 
elective and representative in appearance te claim 
concomitant powers with the Commons, while in sub- 
stance it is a thoroughly reliable defender of the 
interests. We do not think that such a House can be 
constructed, or that a House of Commons will thus 
surrender the new powers it has acquired. But the bold 
attempt to get it, and to get it now, shows a greater 
consistency and continuity in Tory policy than appears 
in any of the other parties. This indeed is the natural 
strength of Conservatism. 

But there is one other aspect of the Younger ccup 
which cannot-escape notice, namely, the profound dis- 
trust of Mr. George which it betrays. From the stend- 
point of electioneering tactics this is by all odds a better 
time for the Coalition to seek a new lease than any other 
Talk about disturbance of trade 
There is less trade to disturb than 
usual, and therefore less disturbance. The shop window 
can be dressed more attractively with achievements and 
promises (especially the latter) than at any time since 
the Peace. Opponents are more divided than ever. Six 
months’ delay can promise no real trade revival, and 
therefore will bring more distress and a stronger anti- 
Governmental feeling. An election next month would 
yield a better Coalition result than a delayed election. 
It locks, therefore, as if the personal distrust of Mr. 
George as defender of the faith, a disbelief in his intention 
to restore a strong Second Chamber and to furnish the 
other necessary supports to property and privilege, wero 
the real clue to the Younger incident. Looking at the 
career of our versatile Prime Minister, who can say that 
the stern, unbending Tories are wrong? Can Mr. George 
himself say so? 





THE LOST 


By M. E. 


TuovGH the native consumer in Austria is aware that the 
rise in the cost of living (Jewerung), immense as it is, is 
not comparable with the depth to which the krone has 
fallen (Entuertung), he is not in the slightest degree 
relieved. It only makes the picnic of the foreigner 
by so much the gayer—and that is another thing 
that adds to the <Austrian’s resentment. For if 
it is true that the Teweruwng cannot keep up with 
the Entwertung, it is even truer that income must lag 
miles behind both. The worker strikes and strikes until 


he is sick of striking, and then when the splendid victory 
has been won he finds to his disgust and despair that, by 
some hocus-pocus, the new wage will buy no more, and 
cfiten a good deal less, than the old. 


He has fought 
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gallantly for 500 kronen more a day, while in the same 
interval the price of fat, without any effort at all, has 
jumped by 800 or 1,000 to the kilogram. So he curses 
the tradesman. But the tradesman shifts the respon- 
sibility on to the wholesaler, and the wholesaler to the 
peasant, and the peasant to the Government, and so on 
without end, until finally it reaches the Schieber on the 
Stock Exchange. The Schieber is clearly the villain in 
the tragedy. To look at him you would not imagine 
there had ever been a war and a Zusanmenbruch. He 
still eats goose, and drinks wine, and srokes cigars, and 
wears furs and jewels, and travels in sicepers, as in the 
good old days before August, ’14. And when recently 
the Government tried to make him disgorge a share of 
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his ill-gotten gains to help put his beloved country on 
its feet, he went on strike and the Stock Exchange was 
closed for a week. He lost, to be sure, but his very 
attempt to resist revealed the concentrated selfishness of 
a tribe that fattens on the general ruin. 

But who are the valuta-Schieber? Nearly everyone 
who is not quite penniless or a fool. Every foreigner— 
student, correspondent, merchant, traveller — every 
business man, big and little, and many an artisan, too, 
who has laid by a penny for a rainy day, is a holder of 
foreign currencies, and thus, directly or indirectly, con- 
tributes to the depreciation of the Austrian krone. When 
a medium of exchange is subject to chronic fainting- 
spells no one in his senses is going to hoard it. The 
foreign sojourner changes as little of his money into 
kronen as he can get on with for a few days. The native 
merchant and manufacturer has, since the break-up of 
the monarchy, become an importer, and has to pay for 
what he sells in foreign moneys. Therefore at the end 
of the day he converts his cash into Czecho-Slovak 
kronen, or marks, or lei, or, if he can, into merchandise. 
The provident citizen puts his economies into dollars or 
Swiss francs—into anything with a relatively stable 
value; else he may wake up in the morning to find his 
savings shrunk to half. 

It is one of the oddities of the Central European 
chaos that the thing most dreaded by the business com- 
munity is the rehabilitation of the finances of the various 
countries. Stinnes is reported to have said that the 
salvation of Germany and Austria lay in an ever- 
depreciating valuta. Both countries are kept working 
and living by foreign exports and the purchases of 
foreigners at home. It is the apparent calamity of 
cheapened currency that transforms their defeat in war 
into economic victory. Czecho-Slovakia, with a relatively 
high rate of exchange, is suffering from chronic indus- 
trial depression; England and America, whose bank- 
notes stand nearly at par, are undergoing terrific crises 
of unemployment; the tourist trade is at a standstill in 
Switzerland because while there has been no Jeuerung, 
there has been no Entwertung either, and prices seem 
exorbitant to Americans and fabulous to Europeans; 
while the Austrian resorts were invaded last summer by 
multitudes from the neutral North who had never before 
in their lives had a vacation, and the German factories 
work at top speed. 

Repeated experiences have shown that whenever the 
krone takes a slight temporary turn for the better, or 
when it merely holds its own for a few days, there is an 
immediate lull in trade. The foreign customer stops buy- 
ing. Per contra, every time the Austrian exchange 
describes one of its spectacular, breath-stopping nose- 
dives, business at once becomes violently brisk. It may 
be purely psychological. The visiting buyer may be the 
victim of a delusion—he frequently is—when he believes 
he gets things cheaply because the krone costs less, or 
that he can step into the narrow interval between the 
fall in the exchange and the jump in prices. It does 
not matter. The fact is he does come out and buy, and 
that is enough for business. There we have one reason 
why the merchant prays for the continued demoralization 
of his country’s finances. The other and more important 
is, as has already been said, that the logic of the situation 
drives the business man to put all he possesses into mer- 
chandise and foreign currencies, and thus to pin his 
faith on a depreciating krone. Trade in Austria is not 
the commonplace, pedestrian buying and selling under- 
stood by the term abroad; it is wild and dangerous and 
exciting adventure, like war or gambling or piracy. And 
when the merchants here speak in hushed and terrified 
whispers of the crash which is bound to come, they do not 





mean—what the innocent foreigner supposes—the total 
bankruptcy of their country, nor even the Bolshevik 
revolution, but the day of reckoning when the krone 
should rise as spectacularly as it has fallen, and the 
consequent tumbling of prices. 

Small wonder that the hooligans who took advan- 
tage of the Labor demonstration attacked not the public 
buildings and the banks, but the shops and the hotels 
where the foreigners live. The masses of the poor and 
hungry of Austria do not fail to draw the moral of 
Stinnes’s shrewd observation. To them it means the 
continued lowering of real wages, the cheapening of their 
labor, and the increasing impossibility of buying with 
their worthless money the things which they need from 
abroad, the starvation of their families and the enrich- 
ment of the possessing classes, and the enslavement of 
the native worker to the manufacturer at home and the 
consumer in foreign countries. That is the victory which 
has been snatched from defeat! 

The most curious feature of the disturbance was the 
demeanor of the middle class—or what used to be the 
middle class. In a fire everyone snatches what he can 
get his hands on, and the small shopkeepers, the office 
people, the retired widow, the elderly lawyer, the func- 
tionary, withdrew terror-stricken into their shuttered 
villas and mingled their contemptuous curses at the mob 
with violent denunciations of the foreigner. It was an 
instinctive impulse to divert the storm upon somebody 
else’s head. But I rather think the ill-will toward 
foreigners, though it is most intense among the class 
which has been impoverished by the war and the peace, 
is fairly general. They have come swarming into the 
country, because living here with foreign moneys is the 
cheapest in Europe; and they eat up the meagre stores 
of food, and encourage the merchants in boosting prices, 
and fill the country with dollars and sterling and francs, 
and flaunt their good clothes and jewels against the 
poverty of the native people; and when they leave they 
carry away with them all the fine things that otherwise 
would remain to the Austrians. All this is, beyond a 
doubt, true. And yet Stinnes is right too. Vienna is 
a city of provocative contrasts. It always was, and it 
still remains, the greatest mart for luxuries east of the 
Rhine. And the people who come in search of furs and 
fancy leather goods, ivory and tortoiseshell, fine feathers 
and rare etchings, are necessarily well-to-do, while the 
artists and artisans who create them are, through a com- 
plexity of circumstances, pitifully poor. It is but 
human to be angered by the sight of well-fed and well- 
groomed people to whom nothing is too dear, when one 
knows that at the end of a day’s work one will return 
to a cold home and an irritable wife and under-nourished, 
under-clad children. It does seem as if the plight of 
Austria was deliberately engineered abroad so as to 
despoil her of her treasures and her people’s labor for 
the benefit of foreigners. 

Nevertheless, in so far as she prospers at all, Austria 
can only go on living by working for others. One 
shudders to think what would happen to her industries 
and her workshops if the foreigner, seized with panic at 
the hostility shown him, were really to take flight. The 
immediate consequence, surely, would be the starvation 
of Vienna. The peasant, conservative and prosperous, 
is as it is none too friendly to the Socialistic city, and 
prefers to feed his produce to his pigs rather than sell it 
for worthless paper; so that milk is as hard to get in 
Vienna as whisky is in New York. Were the city to 
cease working, and have no shoes and machinery to offer 
him for his kronen, he would quite coolly let her die. 

What is the way out? The most optimistic have 
given up hoping for the long-promised loan. Joining 
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Germany having been forbidden, there are many here 
now who suggest a union with Jugo-Slavia. But that is 
a wild shot, not untinged with bitter irony. The 
Government itself has little faith in the legislation— 
projected since the riots—to suppress speculation in 
valuta. So the tragedy goes on playing itself out to the 
bitter end. And the saddest part of it, to one who knew 
Vienna even a year ago, is that the kindliest and most 
agreeable people in Europe are being driven into a mood 
of sullen desperation, and hate is planted in hearts that 
never knew hate before. 





A London Diary. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


I REFERRED last week to the eminent claim of Mr. 
Kipling to be a member of the Order of Merit. I now 
understand that he was offered this honor by the King, 
and that he declined it. 








“ Tue Government can only fight an election with a. 


Coalition behind it ; the greater part of the Coalition will 
not have an election ; therefore there will be no election ”’ 
—would seem to be a pretty safe syllogism. But is it? 
Mr. George is a great hand at electoral strategy ; he is 
Prime Minister, and has the constitutional right of disso- 
lution, without the old limits of the constitutional 
conscience, and he is not the man to sit still before the 
open affront which Sir George Younger, a Die-hard, 
though not an old Tory, has passed upon him. But what a 
situation! It is admitted that there has been a Cabinet 
on Dissolution. I am correct in saying that it was a 
disunited one, and that Mr. Chamberlain was by no means 
the only dissentient from the Georgian policy of dissolu- 
tion. However, the Prime Minister touched the button, 
and instantly on the ear of the watchful student of His 
Master’s Voice at the mouth of the Fleet Street mega- 
phone broke the watchwords: “ Election next month! ”’ 
“Union with Liberalism!’’ and “A new National 
Party.’’ Is it surprising that Sir George Younger took 
alarm lest, amid the débris of the democratic deluge, the 
Conservative Party might by pure accident be caught up 
and swept away? “ What disloyalty!’’ shrieks the 
Georgian Press. Yes; but in these careless days a leader 
is a very precious thing, liable at any moment to be 
mislaid, and to be found wandering in the opposite camp, 
with war-chests and moral assets of unpriced value in his 
possession. Moreover, the question of where disloyalty 
begins and ends in the Coalition is of the most delicate 
character, properly referable, I should say, to a Jury of 
Matrons, or to any Assessors of Moral and Intellectual 
Damage whom the Treaty of Versailles and the present 
state of Europe may have left in unemployment. 


One thing is clear. Mr. George may recover his 
force in the Coalition ; but henceforth it is damaged goods. 
In tactics Sir George Younger is no match for the Prime 
Minister ; and the Tory Whip is a bold, or a simple, 
man if he thinks he can stampede Mr. George into 
the policy of starving the schools and _ restoring 
the Lords’ veto. That is emphatically a call for 
a revolutionary England, and, with all his faults, Mr. 
George is the last politician to relish such a job or ‘o 
undertake it. Neither is there any room for such 
intransigeant politics. What is really happening is that 
some shadow of straight thinking is beginning to emerge 





out of the Coalitionist fog. The Tories want to be Tories ; 
Mr. George wants to be a Liberal; Mr. Churchill is 
equally ready to be both, but would like to know which 
is the more likely to win; and the Liberal ‘‘ Coalies ”’ 
would like to be made honest women of. So, 
in the simple process of going on, the Coalitionist 
mirage melts away. As for the “Coalies’’ little 
more is left of them than the propitiatory grin on 
the face of the Cheshire Cat in Alice’s Wonderland. The 
overture at Manchester was mostly amiable, but quite 
futile. Messrs. Hewart and McCurdy were unable to 
tender a single coin in earnest of their “ Liberal ’’ pro- 
fession. I am told that they could not promise a repeal 
of the Key Industries Act, or that Mr. George would 
come out as a Free Trade leader, while the offer of Mr. 
Churchill as a propitiatory substitute was rather abruptly 
turned down ; they could say nothing definite on repara- 
tions; and they would state or suggest no term to their 
bond with the Coalition or the Tory Party. A certain 
disposition on the part of the Georgian delegates to use 
the Lloyd-Georgian war-chest as a moral missile against 
Liberal candidates, did not tend to reconciliation; but 
it was their most definite gesture. 


MEanwWHILE, the clouds gather fast round Mr. 
George’s head. To the revolt of the Tories must be 
added the threatened failure at Cannes, the grave 
suspense in Ireland, and the empty order-books of our 
manufacturers. Taxation is harder to pay than ever, for 
reserves and war-profits are coming to an end, and even 
this nation of industrial grandees and mighty accumu- 
lations begins to live on its fat. And what is the 
prospect? Even if the rent in the Coalition garment 
yields to his skilful patchwork, his “ Coalies,’’ the only 
devoted souls, are doomed, and he must come back from 
the election with an unmanageable party, if with one at 
all. Even its face majority cannot be large. Ina 
Parliament of little over 600 members the Labor Party 
may’be expected to hold 150 seats and the Liberals from 
80 to 100. That leaves a nominal majority of something 
over 100. Deduct from this the Cecilians, the Indepen- 
dents of various shades, the Die-Hards—the latter a 
growing section, openly favored at headquarters—the 
army of the Disappointed, and all the mutinous camp- 
followers of the great Plunder-host of the Coalition, and 
Mr. George’s effective following shrinks to little measure, 
or even to no measure at all. His one asset is the non- 
appearance of a definitive rival. There is a certain con- 
centration on Lord Grey. But Mr. George’s true 
competitor is not a man but a party. It is renascent 
Toryism, of which Sir George Younger’s incursion is the 
designed harbinger. 

I smitep when I read of Mr. Arthur Griffith 
pictured at the Dail debates as a pro-Englishman; 
for, except Parnell, I never met an Irishman so 
completely armed against the wiles, or even the 
inherent likeability, of my gifted fellow-countrymen. 
Not only was Mr. Griffith writing and working 
against England for years before and after Mr. 
Childers was fighting for her; but he was the soul of the 
Sinn Fein determination to have done with the policy of 
political appeal to England, and to create in its place 
a total division of thought between the two countries 
until Ireland had conquered the right to be mistress in 
her own house. Mr. Griffith never appealed to England 
at all. He was chief-of-the-staff of Ireland’s intellectual 
warfare, and his mind—as hard and clear as Mr. Shaw’s, 
and with none of the soft luminousness of “ A. E.”-— 
bent itself through a lifetime of toil with the pen to 
achieve this end. Nor will hechange. We shall find him 
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a harder bargainer than de Valera, who lives in a world 
above bargains, though well littered with men’s bones. 
But he will be straight; for he has got what he wanted, 
and he possesses the excellent Irish (and English) habit 
of prizing a good thing when he has got it. 


I rounp Mr. Keynes’s second book to be of the same 
delightful texture as his first ; showing a playfully impres- 
sive irony, alternating with warning seriousness, and the 
extraordinary power of economic analysis which has made 
him the greatest intellectual force in the work of 
European restoration. It is therefore essential that every 
David who goes out to slay the giant imposture of 
Versailles must provide himself with the sling and the 
stone that Mr. Keynes has wrought for him. There are, 
indeed, three important new features. The first is the 
proof of the illegality of the occupations east of the Rhine 
—still persisting. The second is Mr. Keynes’s own 
proposal to discard the trickery of Versailles and to 
reduce indemnities to an honest scheme of reparations, 
at a fair valuation. Under this scheme we retire (in our 
own interest). France gets the preference and 
a much larger sum down than she can win under 
her plan of bullying and exhausting Germany, and the 
balance goes to Belgium and poorer Europe. The third 
point is the masterly handling of the problem of the 
depreciation of the mark. Mr. Keynes, as usual, leaves 
a field strewn with slaughtered enemies (including the 
ridiculous M. Brenier), and also with a fearful devasta- 
tion of the French bill for reparations. I don’t know 
what other title than a swindle the ingenious handiwork 
of MM. Klotz and Loucheur deserves. But as it is the 
foundation of the French campaign for “ right,’’ I 
suppose we ought still to be verbally respectful to it. 


I supvose [ am a negligent student of gossip, but 
1 confess to having read the Committee’s report on 
Sir Edgar Speyer’s case without coming on anything 
deserving the harsh penalty that has followed it. I don’t 
even find that the Committee alleges a serious offence. 
The worst thing that Sir Edgar did was to get out of 
his association with a neutral firm trading with 
Germany, as quickly, I imagine, as most international 
financiers were able to do, and a great deal quicker than 
some British traders of whom I have heard tell, and 
that he had some family communications from Germany 
which are not alleged to be treasonable. For the rest he 
is blamed for having kept company with pro-Germans, 
including a musician of note whom this very musical 
family failed to discard from an old friendship. There 
seems to have been indiscretion; but do we empanel 
judges and such high beings to hunt down ridiculous mice 
like these? 


[ am much interested in an able article in the 
‘Manchester Guardian ’’ on the Bournemouth murder, 
perhaps because its conclusions are so near to my own. 
It lays stress on the true point-—-which is the search for 
a man whose personality, appearance, engagement 
during the hours of the murder, and normal employment 
coincide with the discovered facts or the sounder 
inferences of the case. With these cuides it seems to me 
reasonable to conclude: (1) that the criminal was 
probably the hirer or the owner of a taxi, or a car of the 
taxi-type, not a chauffeur; (2) that he did not live in 
Bournemouth, but was in residence there, for a tem- 
porary reason, probably in lodgings; (3) that he has 
earlier episodes in his career of a suspicious character, and 
that there is a natural obstacle to getting evidence from 





any person who might have been a victim or a consenting 
party; (4) that he was comparatively uneducated, but 
not a foreigner. 


D. L. M. writes: ‘‘ Mr. Douglas Fairbanks’s pro- 
duction of ‘ The Three Musketeers,’ at Covent Garden, is 
a film not to be missed by those who believe in the artistic 
capacities of the cinematographic drama. The excellence 
of the photography, the pictorial charm of the settings, 
the finish of the acting, especially in some of the minor 
parts, notably De Tréville and Father Joseph, all show 
what a fine instrument is being forged in the screen- 
studios of to-day. It must be owned, however, that 
higher expectations are disappointed. Mr. Edward 
Knoblock’s spoken Prologue, with its allusions to ‘ the 
Queen of pure, untarnished name’ and to ‘ the daunt- 
less youth ’ (D’Artagnan) who ‘ straight stabs his blade, 
defending truth,’ is enough to show the point of view 
from which the adaptation has been made. We expect 
Mr. Fairbanks, after that, to prove not a Gascon, but an 
Anglo-Saxon, D’Artagnan, and our expectations are 
fulfilled. This does not hinder him from showing by his 
economy of gesture and expression in most of the episodes 
that he is an artist in his craft. The more pity is it that 
he turns the duelling-scenes into frenzied harlequinade to 
display his athletic agilities.’’ 

A WavyFaRER. 





Lite and Betters. 


MR. WELLS’S MILLENNIUM.* 


Mr. WELLs’s business in Life and Letters has been to 
stimulate a rather exhausted old world. He has amused 
it, delighted it, shocked it, and angered it by turns; but 
he has always, so to speak, kept the pot a-boiling. It 
has not always been clear exactly what he wanted us to 
be at ; we have only been certain that it was not what he 
wanted of us before, and that he will not want it of us 
for very long. His method has been that of the gadfly 
which wings from rump to rump until he has the herd 
in violent commotion, and every tail of consequence erect. 
Of late years, both through and since the war, and except 
for a short time when he was engaged upon the history of 
the world, his changes of direction have been rapid, 
though his sting has not lost any virus. Far from that, 
{ seem to detect a tendency to indiscriminate scolding in 
the philosopher. It is, therefore, more than pertinent, 
it is essential to inquire which Millennium in particular 
is now the goal of his enthusiasm—that which he has 
foreshadowed in his recent despatches from Washington, 
as given to the daily Press, or the one before that, which 
we used to see in one of the Sunday papers. For all I 
know they may be published,+ as books, simultaneously, 
and we shall be in the position of the ass in the fable, 
between two trusses of hay. Under which king, 
Bezonian? For what fate are we to brace ourselves? In 
his penultimate vaticination it was to be a United States 
which should comprise the habitable world; in his 
ultimate—if that from Washington be indeed the 
ultimate—it is nothing of that sort. He now “ per- 
ceives ’’ his World-Parliament “ more and more clearly 
en improbable dream.’’ Well—perhaps it was. Instead 
of it we are to prepare for “a living, growing, organic 
network of world-government,’’ whatever that may 
mean. The stimulus here is a little weakened by 
vagueness. 
It appears that Mr. Wells has been bored at Wash- 
ington. He had no need to tell us that he dislikes that. 
*“ Washington and the Hope of Peace.” By H. G. Wells. 
(Collins. 6s.) 


+ Not so. Washington has won by a short length. 
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We have known it of him for a long time, even for most 
of the time. I suppose that he has rearranged the 
‘ scheme of things’’ in every book he has written since 
the beginning of the century. Then it is safe to say that 
the successor to every one of those books has put out of 
any sort of doubt that he was bored with the proposals 
of its predecessor. But the present, or latest, issue is, 
I think, the only one in the concluding article of which 
he betrays a weariness of the opening articles. That is 
= work ; yet, ‘‘ Personally,’’ he says, “ I do not think 
that I would have bothered to come to Washington or to 
interest myself in this peace business, and to work and 
blunder, and feel incompetent, and be worried and dis- 
tressed here, if it meant working for just peace—flat, 
enipty, simple peace.”’ 

When a man calls something a “ business,’’ as Mr. 
Wells calls the Washington Conference “ this peace busi- 
ness,’’ it is certain that he is put off a hope on which 
his heart had been fixed. In the beginning of the Con- 
ference that susceptible heart of his was inditing—he 
let you see-—of a good matter. At the end it has been a 
‘‘ peace business.’’ That is bad, but worse for Mr. Wells 
than for anyone else. If he does not care for the peace 
of the world unless he can be sure that it will devote 
itself to his idea of the moment, it is obviously a sign that 
he is more interested in his idea than in the peace of the 
world. And what may that idea chance to be? It is 
our old friend Progress—but Progress in its barest and 
most literal intention. To Mr. Wells just now Progress 
is rapid motion. It is a mechanical Millennium to which 
he invites us, only different from the bureaucratic vision 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb in that Mr. Wells’s 
machines will be manufactured articles driven by human 
beings, and Mr. Webb’s will be human beings driven by 
other human beings. All alike will be in rapid motion, 
and progressing. Progressing whither? Towards 
Efficiency. Efficiency—-to do what? Well, to progress, 
to yet more rapid, even to perpetual motion; to make 
more roads, more motor-cars, still bigger motor-cars, to 
have more trains, faster and more luxurious and more 
frequent than ever yet known to man. Education too, 
of course, to keep pace with all that. Education in what, 
of whom? Of the world at large, in applied science, that 
we may progress, push, fly if possible, to the ends of the 
Earth, or to Mars. God of Heaven, what a world it is 
to be! And what a good thing it is that before his 
articles are published in a volume for fireside study Mr. 
Wells will be bored with motor-transport and large rail- 
way trains, and all agog for some other form-of Efficiency ! 

One may wish for him a moment in which to reflect 
upon, or to recur to, the probability that man has some- 
thing in him besides brain and muscle, something which, 
for want of a better word, we call a soul—which indeed 
(if I am right) he called it himself in a comparatively 
recent book of his, upon the Episcopate. That particular 
energy is not apt to be satisfied with motor-transport or 
parlor-cars, neither delighteth it in any man’s telephones. 
It thrives in contemplation, in retirement, in meditation, 
recollection, tranquillity. Motor-transport puts it out. 
And not only is there a soul, or words to that effect, in 
every man born of woman, but there is something very 
much like it in every nation of such men. That energy 
has its own idea of Efficiency and Progress, and may 
possibly desire to progress in a direction which, to Mr. 
Wells, may seem to be retrograde. I have but lately 
heard of a village, twenty-six kilometres only from Paris, 
where they have gone back to ploughing with oxen. It 
is slower, but they say both cheaper and better plough- 
ing. Again, there are ex-Socialists and trade unionists 
in England at this hour who, having acquired small- 
holdings by purchase, have thereby become Tariff 
Reformers, individualists, Church-and-State men, and 
also, for the first time within their experience, happy 
and contented persons. Nobody can deny that there has 
been a progress—to happiness. Yet this is not Progress 
as Mr. Wells and Mr. Webb understand the thing. 

Mr. Wells, like most natural philosophers, is unable 
to conceive of happiness in any terms but those of matter 
and motion. A peace which will not afford him those 
is a “ peace business.’’ He thinks, as the vulgar saying 
goes, that we must “ get on or get under.’’ It would be 





easier for me to concede it him, or otherwise to deal with 
it, I daresay, if I knew where we were to get to. What 
is to be the upshot of his mechanical progression? When 
all the roads are made, all possible motor-transport put 
upon them; when Bradshaw is as large as the British 
Museum Catalogue—what then? I don’t think he has 
worked it out. He misses too many points in his own 
case. Here is a fair example. Visualizing the pleasures 
of his Millennium, “it becomes clear,’’ he says, “ that 
our first vision of a world-wide net of fine roads, great, 
steady trains on renewed and broader tracks, long- 
distance aeroplane-flights of the securest sort, splendid 
and beautiful towns, a parklike countryside studded with 
delightful homes, was merely the scene and frame for a 
population of well-grown, well-trained, fully adult 
human beings.’’ Ah, if all human beings were moulded 
exactly alike in that vital part which I still call the 
soul, or, of course, were unfurnished with any such con- 
comitant of being, how simple all this would be! If all 
men were exactly like Mr. Wells, or Mr. Webb, they 
might rejoice in the prospect. ‘“ All the world,’’ cries 
Mr. Wells, ‘“ will be accessible to them ’’—to all of them! 
“Mountains to climb, deserts to be alone in, tropics to 
explore in wonder, beautiful places for rest.’’ But if 
all these places are to be made accessible by road and 
rail and aeroplane, even supposing that they would so 
yield the same sort of pleasure and profit which they yield 
now when attained with difficulty—if great, steady 
trains, nets of fine roads, long-distance aeroplanes of the 
securest sort, are to assist us to deserts, it is obvious that 
the deserts will not be deserted, and will cease to be 
deserts, or the railway companies would not be as steady 
as their trains. If there are to be tropics still to explore 
in wonder, it will only be such parts of them as are not 
served by long-distance aeroplanes. And if the country- 
side is to be “ studded with delightful homes,’’ in any 
real sense, it will not be “ parklike,’’ nor the homes so 
delightful to some people as they might be. Mr. Wells 
cannot have it both ways. A mechanic’s paradise cannot 
be a natural paradise. 

It is true, I believe, that any reconstruction of the 
world to be of any account must be from within outwards. 
Mr. Wells, a sensational philosopher in every sense of 
that word, leaves the moral virtues out of reckoning: 
such remarkable fruits of the Spirit as Love, Peace, 
Meekness, Temperance, and so forth; such specific 
qualities as Faith, Hope, and Charity; such tonic 
prophylactics as Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience ; such 
immutable laws as those of our Being, which can only 
be disregarded at our peril, and are disregarded by no 
other creature than man. Life as it has been, is, and 
always will be, @ fortiori life as it ought to be, and 
might be, is not a conceivable state without these things 
are brought into reckoning. Progress without them, 
progress which runs away from them, can only be a race 
along the primrose path. But Mr. Wells needs excite- 
ment, and sees it handiest in sensation. Masses of men 
are with him there, mistaking excitement for happiness, 
and bustle for advance, and busyness for business, and 
the big for the great, and the loud for the strong. Is 
Mr. Wells leading this pack, or panting in the midst? 
I don’t know. If he had stayed outside it, it should have 
struck him that happiness, every man’s desire, is attain- 
able by rest as well as by motion, in stasy as well as in 
ecstasy, and that, in the long run, the benefits obtained 
by that kind, the quality and quiddity of happiness, are 
more solid and abiding than what he will get from motor- 
transport. Is it necessary to point out to him that happi- 
ness is a relative state of being, within the grasp of a 
Central African tribe living chiefly in trees, or of 
Esquimaux living entirely on oil, or of Fijians living 
mostly undressed—if they do so live? Mr. George 
Calderon’s posthumous book relates how he stayed with 
a Tahitian family which consumed two or three hours of 
every afternoon collecting driftwood, so that they could 
boil a kettle for tea. They sometimes took longer and 
sometimes shorter hcurs at it, but the longer they took 
the more they enjoyed themselves. Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Webb won’t understand that. Calderon says that the 
Tahitians thought it great fun. There are people who- 
like life to be a picnic, people who prefer a gig to a 
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motor, people who would rather walk than use any kind 
of vehicle, people, finally, who have the gravest possible 
objection to being organized to do anything. There are, 
indeed, masses of such people, tribes of them; whole 
nations of men who know what they want, and find 
happiness in wanting it. Increasing numbers are finding 
out that poverty brings more happiness than wealth, that 
it is much better for us to want things than to have them. 
Mr. Wells is far from their opinion—but then Mr. Wells 
depends upon sensation. 

The happiest nations have always been the poorest 
nations. They have been the most generally contented, 
their peoples relatively the best off. Denmark, with few 
large trains and no network of fine roads; Holland, with 
barges creeping along stagnant canals; Switzerland, very 
unsuited to long-distance aeroplanes; Belgium, with few 
delightful homes and no parklike country left untilled: 
these are the happy nations. Are we beginning yet to 
find out the worth (in happiness) of Empery? It is time; 
but Mr. Wells is not helpful here. 


Well, well—‘ The soul,’’ said Addison’s Cato, 


a 


secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger.’ 


I believe she may smile at Mr. Wells’s Millennium. 


Maurice HEWLETT. 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE GREEKS AND THE TURKS. 

Srr,—Driven from his suggestion that the Greeks have 
shown an equal bloodthirstiness with the Turks, Mr. 
Toynbee takes refuge (see Tue Nation anD THE ATHENEZUM 
for December 31st) in another and a very different suggestion 
—that the Greeks have slain fewer people than the Turks 
because they have not had time to do more; for the 
Turks, as he says, have been massacring since 1300, while the 
Greeks have had only since 1911 to compete with the Turks 
in atrocities. I take the time test of Mr. Toynbee. Is it 
not a fact—my authority is an Inter-Allied Commission— 
that between 1914 and 1918 the Turks have deported 480,000 
Greeks from Thrace and Asia Minor, 50 per cent. of whom 
perished? How many Armenians—Mr. Toynbee forgets that 
in advocating Turkish domination over the Greeks he simul- 
taneously advocates Turkish domination over the Armenians 
—how many Armenians have the Turks massacred in the 
same years? 

As to the general indictment of Mr. Toynbee that the 
Greeks cannot be trusted to govern humanely large Turkish 
populations, it is a charge the baselessness of which 
Mr. Toynbee ought to have known. He must be aware of 
the fact that there have been considerable Mohammedan 
minorities in Macedonia and the islands which have been 
restored to Greece, and that they have not only had just 
government, but, so far as I have heard, there has not been a 
single massacre by the Greeks—even in an island like Crete, 
where terrible massacres by the Turkish Government had 
aroused the indignation of all Europe. Mr. Toynbee ought also 
to know that Greece has already a million of Mohammedan 
subjects. Are they massacred? Are they even subjected to 
unequal treatment? They have freely elected deputies to the 
Greek Parliament: Thrace, for instance, elected in the last 
election thirty Greeks, twenty Moslems, one Jew, and one 
Armenian. 

I have often discussed with Mr. Venizelos the position 
of the Mohammedan subjects in Greece; he assured me most 
explicitly that he and his people would always insist on 
their absolutely equal treatment with the Christians. When, 
in a recent debate in the Greek Chamber, a Moslem deputy 
was interrupted noisily, M. Gounaris insisted on getting 
him a fair hearing. I may add that the Jewish population 
living in Athens and Corfu have had equal rights with the 
Christians, and are among the most devcted citizens of 
Greeco. 

I adhere to my main position, that such outrages as 
have been committed by Greek irregulars flying from their 





homes—many of whose families have been almost entirely 
extirpated by the Turks—and the coldly planned massacres 
of Armenians and Greeks directed and carried out by the 
Turkish Government, are essentially different. Let Mr. 
Toynbee refresh his memory by perusing again the war-time 
speeches of Talaat Pasha in the Turkish Chamber, if he 
desire confirmation of this distinction. I have a profound 
conviction that the Greek rule, when established and in 
normal conditions, will be just, humane, and enlightened. 
I have just as little doubt that any government by the Turks 
over a Christian population will be as sanguinary and 
tyrannical in the future as in the past. 

I have restrained my feelings in dealing with the active 
campaign which Mr. Toynbee has been carrying on against 
Greece and against Armenia in the very agony of their 
demand for liberation from the Turk. Who strikes Greece 
strikes Armenia. When the massacres of Armenians and of 
Greeks restored to Turkish rule have begun, as they them- 
selves expect—their wholesale flight from Cilicia demon- 
strates their apprehension—I do not envy the feelings of 
either Mr. Toynbee or the authors of the Angora Treaty.— 
Yours, &c., 

T. P. O'Connor. 
January 5th, 1922. 


LARK-HAWKING. 

Srr,—* The Field” has of late been devoting a con- 
siderable amount of space to the “sport” of lark-hawking 
on the Downs. Thus, in the issue of November 26th last, a 
devotee of this “ sport ” tells us with pride of the “ remark- 
able record set up by his eyas merlin,” which killed upwards 
of 160 larks in a few weeks, while on December 17th another 
sportsman informs us how his “ hacked eyess, the Sylph,” 
succeeded in killing 136 of these birds between August 4th 
and 29th. These doings elicited a note of protest, in the 
“Times”? and other papers, from Mr. J. B. Watson, a 
member of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds ; 
whereupon certain other members of that Society, to the no 
small surprise of some of their colleagues (myself included), 
rushed into the fray in order to defend this “ ancient, 
chivalric, and picturesque English sport,” as one of them has 
described it. 

Now these ‘“ statements of defence ” seem to me so full 
of unconscious humor and delightful illogicality that I would 
crave leave to call aitention to some of the arguments 
advanced in support of the “ sport ” in question. Mr. Philip 
Gosse (e.g.), who signs himself “ Member of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds,” wonders that “it has 
not occurred to Mr. Watson that the very man who can 
rear a young hawk, train it, and look after it, is just the 
man to have a love for all kinds of birds ” (“‘ Times,” Decem- 
ber 21st). The “ lark-hawker,” therefore, undoubtedly 
loves larks—nay, he probably adores them. So he goes 
forth with his “ eyas merlin” upon the Downs to kill as 
many of them as he can. “ Sweet lark,” says he, “I could 
not love thee, dear, so much, loved I not hawking more”! 

Then another member of the R.S.P.B., Mr. Trevor- 
Battye, tells us that he “ did not invent the merlin,” which 
is certainly true. “I but take the bird as I find it,” says 
he, and “ what I do is to bring to hand the wild bird, sub- 
duing that wild nature by kindness,” &c. ; and then he asks, 
‘What about the wild merlin?” and tells us that if his 
critic should succeed in “ stopping me and my little merlin 
falcon,” then “he is up against Nature herself—a bigger 
proposition.” The argument here seems to be that Nature 
is cruel, and therefore man is justified in doing what Nature 
does on a smaller scale. But Nature is not cruel except in 
a secondary sense. Man is the only cruel animal in the moral 
sense of the word. No reasonable man thinks of abusing 
a cat (eg.) as a moral delinquent because it does what all 
cats do, viz., torments a mouse by playing with it ; nor would 
he think himself justified in following the cat’s example 
because it is the cat’s nature to act in this “ cruel ” way. 

Then other combatants obscure the issue by diverting 
the argument to the defence of hawking generally, and 
assure us that the hawk kills its quarry so speedily that 
there can be no possible cruelty in it; and again we have 
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the old, old argument that, at any rate, hawking is not 
more cruel than, in fact is not so cruel as, many other sports ! 

But the whole point of the controversy lies in “ lark- 
hawking,” and in that alone. The skylark is one of the 
most delightful and most loved of our songsters. He was 
dear to Shakespeare and Milton, and many poets both 
before and after them. He is the subject of one of the most 
glorious odes in the English language. Yet the “ hawkers ” 
go forth upon the down, on a beautiful summer day, just 
to enjoy the pleasure of seeing their trained merlin pursue 
and kill him! They would not kill him for food, of course. 
They protest against the vile practice of eating larks. Yet, 
really, there is, at any rate, some excuse for the man who 
kills larks in order that they may be used as human food ; 
but what possible excuse can there be for killing these 
beautiful birds just for the pleasure of killing them? 

I am now confronted with a letter which I find it 
difficult to understand. Mr. E. L. Browne suggests (“ Times,” 
December 23rd) that the lark which the lark-hawker goes 
forth to kill “is not, as a rule, the songster that ‘at 
Heaven’s gate sings’ in summer, but the undesirable alien 
which uproots the new-sown wheat, and, like the alien rook 
and starling, by his evil communications corrupts the good 
manners of his British cousin.”” But, in the first place, it 
is in summer, as I understand, that the lark-hawker pursues 
his sport. And, secondly, what is “ the undesirable alien ”’ 
lark? Is it the crested lark, which is migratory? And are 
all migratory birds that visit these shores to be contemptu- 
ously described as “ aliens ”? And why, I should like to know, 
are rooks and starlings “ aliens’? And is it not a well-known 
fact that rooks and starlings, as destroyers of the wire-worm, 
do far more good to the farmer than they do harm? In 
conclusion, whatever may be the verdict as to hawking 
generally, I think all true bird-lovers will agree with 
Mrs. Arthur Henniker—a member of the Council of 
the R.S.P.B.—that “when a skylark is the victim it is 
surely a revolting pastime ’’ (“ Times,” December 22nd).— 
Yours, &c., 

GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
Member of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds. 





ETHICS OF THE SUBMARINE. 

Srr,—The next war, if there is a next war, will doubtless 
be a matter of a few weeks, addressed to the destruction of 
civilian populations by means of aircraft. 

The Washington programmes for the reduction of arma- 
ments have aimed, in the meantime, at the cutting of dud 
expenditure, not profitable for this purpose. 

French wit, however, unbeglamored by any idea that the 
Conference was a Peace Conference, could hardly be expected 
not to remind us that even in the next war the submarine 
could be brought in quite effectually in aid of the process 
of making non-combatant flesh fly. As Mr. Balfour pointed 
out, no ether purpose could be intended by France’s proposal. 

Having thus cleared our minds of illusion, we may 
perhaps still hope that France will find it quite feasible not 
really to interfere with the policy of financial saving.— 
Yours, &c., 

SypNEy OLIVIER. 

26, Chester Terrace, S.W. 1. 


THE ORDER OF MERIT. 

Srmr,—May I enter a_ respectful protest against 
“ Wayfarer’s” depreciation of Sir James Barrie? To say 
that Barrie is merely an entertainer is as wide of the 
mark as it would be to say that Shaw is merely didactic. 
It may be that Shaw’s plays have a wider vogue than 
those of Barrie, but that proves no more than does the fact 
that Ethel M. Dell’s novels have a wider vogue than those 
of Arnold Bennett (not that I rank Mr. Shaw with the lady), 
and may merely show that theatre managers and their 
patrons are not always the best judges of a play’s real 


quality. The question is, which will have the wider vogue 





twenty years hence, and it is not certain that the answer will 
be Shaw’s. 

If the O.M. is to be regarded as the British equivalent 
of an Academy of Letters, presumably one of the qualifica- 
tions is literary craftsmanship, and here Barrie compares very 
favorably with some of the writers mentioned by “ Wayfarer,” 
having a better sense of style than Wells and more finish 
than Shaw. Mere craftsmanship is, of course, not a 
complete qualification for admission to the elect, but 
Barrie has higher qualities than this. Much of his work 
bears the true hall-mark of imaginative literature, namely, 
inevitability; and his philosophy, if only peeping out 
here and there, is not to be despised. Take, e.g., 
that tremendous sentence—I do not profess to quote it 
textually—‘‘ Every man writes two books: his life as he 
meant it to be, and his life as it is, and his saddest moment 
is when he compares the two.” Or that other profound one: 
“ Life is a long lesson in humility.” 

One of the essentials of great literature, I take it, is 
knowledge of humanity, and if Barrie does not show this all 
round, he does in regard to two most important sections— 
women and children, his portrayal of both being so lifelike 
as, in an author who is neither a woman nor a parent, to be 
almost uncanny. Again, it is no small achievement—because 
so few can do it—to write supremely well for (not merely 
about) children, and to have written a piece which will be as 
much of a classic among children’s plays as “ Alice” is 
among children’s books, is a considerable distinction. To 
sum up, while none of Barrie’s qualities may, by itself, be 
a justification for the appointment, their total is.— 
Yours, &c., 


Frepx. G. Jackson. 





oetrp. 
GREEN WEEDS. 


To be not jealous give not love: 
Rate not thy fair all fair above, 

Or thou’lt be decked in green, the hue 
That jealousy is bounden to. 


That lily hand, those lips of fire, 
Those dewy eyes that spill desire, 
Those mounds of lambent snow, may be 
Found anywhere it pleaseth thee 


To turn: then turn, and be not mad 
Tho’ all of loveliness she had: 
She hath not all of loveliness ; 
A store remains wherewith to bless 


The bee, the bird, the butterfly 

And thou—go, search with those that fly 
For that which thou shalt easy find 

On every path and any wind. 


Nor dream that she is Seal and Star 
Who is but as her sisters are, 

And whose reply is yes and no 

To all that come and all that go. 

‘‘ Tlove—.’’ Then, love again, my friend, 
Enjoy thy love without an end: 

“* Tlove —.’’ Ah, cease! know what is what! 
Thou dost not love if she love not. 


For, if thou truly loved her, 
From thee away she would not stir, 
But ever at thy side would be 
Thyself and thy felicity. 


Go, drape thee in the greeny hue; 
Thou art not Love; she is not True, 
And no more need be said—adieu. 


James STEPHENS. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
A.tHoveH humorists profess to find something ominous in 
the golf news from Cannes—that M. Briand drove when he 
should have putted and left Mr. Lloyd George one hundred 
yards from the pin—the City is a little more hopeful that 
politics are going better than golf, and that the international 
sanity which dawned at Washington may be spread by 
Cannes—a hope not entirely destroyed by M. Briand’s 
recall to Paris. With a strong German delegation on the 
spot, and Mr. J. M. Keynes's new book available, the 
Allies will at last perhaps get down to hard and 
solid economic fact on the Reparations question, while 
if Cannes is succeeded by a real world conference in 
which debtors as well as creditors are represented, a step will 
have been taken in the right direction. If only statesmen 
can fertilize the soil with peace, harmony, and wisdom, the 
tender plant of trade revival will grow slowly but surely. 

In spite of suspense over pending international decisions 
and of the continued uncertainty as to the probability of 
an immediate General Election, the stock markets have been 
in better fettle, and the rise in gilt-edged securities has been 
resumed. D4il Eireann’s decision caused some relief, and 
although the idea of a near election is not popular in the 
City, business men would, I believe, rather have it now and 
get it over than have it hanging over their heads and coming 
about perhaps in the early summer when, it is to be hoped, 
business is becoming more lively. The immediate success of 
sound new capital issues continues, the Lanarkshire loan of 
£24 millions being largely over-subscribed in the course of 
an hour or two. Subscriptions were so large that one may 
probably set it down as one of the most conspicuous cases of 
“stagging’’ that has recently been seen. Monetary 
conditions since the new year have returned to extreme ease. 
Last week's average discount rate for tender Treasury bills 
was just under 34 per cent., and the rate fixed for the addi- 
tional bills offered this week is at the low level of 2% per cent. 
Sterling exchange keeps up well in terms of the dollar, and 
Continental currencies have been little better on the whole, 
though fluctuating on Cannes rumors developments. 


Bank DivipEnps anD PRrorits. 

All the principal banks of England and Wales have 
now made their dividend declarations. How the dividends 
for the full year 1921 compare with those declared in respect 
of 1920 is shown in the following table, which also shows 
price movements of and present yields on the shares of the 
various banks :— 

Dividend for 


Namé Whole Year Prices of Shares 
ne sang — 1920. 1921. End of Jan. 9th, Present 
of Share. ip. % ‘ 1920. 1922. Yield. 
- ¥ Liverpool * 
& artins (£20) 2% 16 16 
Barclays A (£4)... 4 10 10 My a 5 18 ¢ 
Do. B (£1)... 1 14 14 2 2516 613 
Latcashire & York- 
shire (£20) a 19 20 284 32 640 
Lloyds (£5) ... i me 163 168 23-16 2 9-16 690 
London County 
} ney od & 
‘arrs § (£20) 5 20 20 133 153 611 0 
Do. (£1) a 2 12 12: 1 
iene int City . : : “ “ 
a (£12) 18 18 1k 640 
. £%) si... 3 18 18 af 74 514 0 
Basedeeses & 
County (£20) + 163 163 99-18 10 
Manchester & : ais 
Liverpool District 
(£15) a. haa 3 18 18 7 
National Provincial : : : : incl: 
& Union (£25) ... 3% 16 16 7k 617 
_ - ae : = 16 8 a 6 14 3 
‘ ) ne 16 ll 
a of Ire- ” hades 
an (£100) a ae 134 133 183 194 812 0 
Do. (£20) — 13 1 17 
— Deacons . ™ om exten 
‘a eat 1% 124 1 23-32 1 6 13 
Do. (£1) om = 124 124 1 25-32 | 6 5 } 
Discount Companies— 
Alexanders (£10)... 5 164t 17t 
—— Discount : % . 9 
(£25) oe om. a 14 16 6 
Cnion Discount : 4 vlicdlie 
(£10) # ia 16+ 18(b) 9 12 710 0 


+ Includes bonus of 2% free of tax. 
(b) Includes bonus of 3 free of tax, 





The Lancashire and Yorkshire and the three discount com- 
panies have raised their dividends. The remainder maintain 
last year’s rate. This is very much in accordance with 
general expectations. According to the brief summaries of 
results put out together with the dividend statements by 
some of the banks, earnings have been on a lower scale. For 
instance, the London Joint City & Midland’s net profits 
dropped from £2,831,861 to £2,454,083; those of Lloyd’s 
from £3,237,742 to £2,529,124; those of the London 
County Westminster & Parrs from £2,915,708 to £2,167,845 ; 
those of Williams Deacons from £463,653 to £365,231; and 
those of the Manchester & Liverpool District Banking 
Company from £561,783 to £539,275. But in 1920 and 
previous years profits were subject to a terrible drain by the 
necessity for writing off investment depreciation. This year 
there is no such drain on profits. In fact, the rise in gilt- 
edged securities during the past year will represent a hidden 
reserve in the 1921 balance sheets. The investment, appre- 
ciation means that with lower profits most banks are able to 
maintain dividends, treat reserve funds generously, and 
increase their carry forwards. Shareholders may congratu- 
late themselves that the banks have emerged stronger than 
ever after a year of much difficulty and anxiety. The 
National Discount Company proposes to reduce the denomina- 
tions of its shares and to wipe out the liability on the “ A” 
shares. 


1921 on THE Ranp. 

The “ Bankers’ Magazine” records a rise in 1921 in the 
value of 387 representative Stock Exchange securities from 
£2,320 millions to £2,332 millions. At the end of November 
the figure was as low as £2,299 millions, so that December 
is entitled to all the credit. The rise is, of course, entirely 
due to the upward march of the high-class investment stocks. 
Prominent falls are shown by iron, steel, and coal shares, 
25.5 per cent., South African mines 13.4 per cent., and mis- 
cellaneous mining shares 25.6 per cent. The year 1921 was 
productive of lively disappointment for the great Rand 
industry. The price of gold fell in the last half of the year from 
over £5 12s. to about £4 15s. per fine ounce. This fall badly 
upset hopes of a good year which were based on a decline 
in the cost of wages and stores, and the climb in the gold 
premium which progressed in the earlier part of the year. 
The result is that out of thirty-four prominent companies 
eighteen paid lower dividend rates for the full year 1921 than 
for the full year 1920, while the final distributions in respect 
of the past year show reductions as their principal feature. 
The diamond industry is suffering very bad times; labor 
trouble has developed in the coal industry, so that the mining 
industry in South Africa—which plays so large a part in the 
economic life of the Union—presented at the beginning of the 
new year a picture which was unsatisfactory in every aspect. 
To make matters worse news has come through this week of 
a big miners’ strike on the Rand, and a threat of a general 
labor stoppage, which General Smuts’s prompt offer of 
arbitration may or may not be able to stop. The outlook is 
not bright at the moment. 


Pornts OF THE WEEK. 

At the moment of writing I have before me only the 
preliminary summary of the 1921 value figures of overseas 
trade. These show imports at £1,086 millions against 
£1,932 millions in 1920, exports at £703 millions against 
£1,334 millions, and re-exports at £107 millions against 
£222 millions. The import balance for the year in the pub- 
lished figures is about £278 millions, against £358 millions in 
1920. But in the second half of the year the import excess 
was actually greater than in the second half of 1920. 

The national accounts for the first week of the new year 
show a reduction of more than £12 millions in the floating 
debt, an achievement which once again is due to excellent 
sales of 54 per cent. Treasury Bonds, which brought in 
£164 millions, 


L. J. R 
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The orld of Books. 


Peruars there is no more between that fixed and 
inward congestion which we call insanity, and a quiet, 
objective mind, than the separation of a bare second of 
time; or something as insignificant as that leaf at night 
which once got between a familiar star and Richard 
Jefferies’s expectant upward glance, and made him think 
for a moment the heavens had gone wrong. What turned 
my own thoughts inward on such a subject as this was 
the abruptness, inconsequence, and implication of an 
anonymous letter. Because it caught me unprepared it 
at once infected and congested me with its poison. That 
is an interesting type of mind which seriously indites 
unsigned, undated, and disguised entanglements out of 
nowhere. The psycho-analyst might find it a profitable 
study. Every journalist has met it—I mean has received 
its epistles ; some writers are unceasingly pursued by an 
Unknown, and can never call themselves free, for they 
will never know when their correspondent is dead. 

* * 

Ir used to be even pleasantly exciting to get anony- 
mous letters in freland, when on political tour there. I 
remember the Press correspondents had the habit of 
showing each other at breakfast their trophies of the 
day, with genuine pride. A letter that reached me in 
Belfast—indirectly, of course, for one would not in that 
entrancing city announce one’s identity and place when 
on duty for the Press—was one which I was not ashamed 
to show with the best. Its incoherent violence, in 
different colored inks, would have been more interesting 
still had it reached me direct, for it was signed with a 
skull and cross-bones and the picture of a coffin. No 
message that was reasonable as well as angry, and was 
not afraid to bear its writer’s name, could match the note 
of hellish conviction conveyed in the maledictions of that 
letter in which the clearest line of argument was a coffin. 
Of course, that kind of passionate citizen who wishes to 
injure an opponent of his faith, but who is ignorant, and 
is naturally timid because he never moves except with the 
herd, is not hard to understand. He wants to swear 
violently at someone he thinks might retaliate with 
unknown magic, and so goes round a corner to swear 
unseen because the herd is not with him to keep him in 
countenance. It probably does him good, and it would 


be contemptible of us to regret the benefit he derives from 
so natural, simple, and innocent a pastime. Let him con- 
tinue to write to us, and so add to the health of the 
commonweal. | 

* * % 

Anp what are politics and religion for but to 
engender hate and the desire to compel others to do what 
is adverse from their minds? Differing conceptions of 
God and the State give all the meddlers their fine oppor- 
tunities. What would life become if we could not belabor 
each other at the cross-roads as to the right way to the 
New Jerusalem? The Holy City, with its streets of 
jasper and its gates Peace, would not be worth finding if 
we could not fight our way thither, and compel others to 
the participation of everlasting joy with a gun. The 
story of Cain and the memory of Athens are of no mean- 
ing to priests and politicians, and are never likely to be; 
every age must bear its own hatred and its own ruin, 
uncorrected by all the experiences of the past. There is 
nothing new in the virulence of the righteous, and the 
enmity of lovers of their country. 

* * * 

But this letter to me from Nobody dwelling 
Nowhere, in which I saw to my dismay that I was of a 
coterie that was trying to beguile the public into the 
approval of what is counterfeit, well knowing it to be a 
sham, concerned the matter of literature. It was the 
circulation of counterfeit poetry that I (with others in a 
sort of underground coiners’ den) was intent upon. Now 
if that letter had been signed and had come from a known 
place it might have betokened merely anger or jealousy, or 
some such common and trivial emotion ; or even a genuine 
difference between us concerning the very nature of 
poetry which would have compelled a sincere re-examina- 
tion of the evidence. But so reticent was the writer—as 
tender of his personality as a crab without a shell—that 
he did not even write his own letter, but left that to the 
characterless hammers of a type-writing machine. This, 
of course, is really serious. He intended evil. 
One has become accustomed to seeing the sacred 
chalices swept from altars in the vehement disputes 
of those who have no doubt of the way God 
prefers to be worshipped, and to seeing the fair 
symbols of a country’s best traditions hung about with 
the hats and coats of politicians who have called concern- 
ing a job, and will not be put off ; but when this violence 
and vulgarity is brought to litter the shrine of Athene, 
and to make noisy confusion there, what is left to us? 
Where, then, can we go? To what: place, then, 
shall the lamp of reason be carried? If beauty 
itself is at last going to ferment in men’s minds and 
turn into malice, suspicion, and mockery, then the 
only genuinely contented and honest soul, sure of his 
world, sure of his God, confident of the place where truth 
is to be found, will be the creature with both feet happily 
in its own trough, 


H. M. T. 
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Reviews. 


“THE MIND OF AN ANTI-MODERNIST. 
Belief in God. By CHAnrtes Gorse, D.D. 7s. 6d ) 


Tue title of this book is a misnomer. Dr. Gore tells us in 
his preface that he proposes a work of “ reconstruction ” in 
three volumes, designed successively to restore belief in God, 
belief in Jesus Christ, and belief in the Holy Spirit and the 
Church. The scheme has miscarried. It seems to’have held 
his mind for a part of the present volume and then to have 
merged in another, more calculated, like some works 
of the Fathers, to ‘“edify a Christian or to convert 
a Jew” than to persuade an unbeliever. In _ other 
words, Dr. Gore, after holding his first two propositions 
apart for a while, suddenly clamps them together, and, 
deserting the ground of reason for the witness of the Hebrew 
prophets, presents through thei, not the vision of God in 
nature or in the human mind, but the image of a miraculous 
Christ. 

Even an orthodox reader would say that this was 
altogether too summary a method. The modern mind can- 
not be assaulted in this fashion; it must be prepared. A 
great number of things have happened to it since the old 
apologetics held sway. Of this change Dr. Gore himself 
is a witness. He that the “ religious tradition ” 
has lost its force. The youth of the country, he says, 
is “widely and deeply alienated from the Church and 
from organized religion,’ and he sees no signs of a “ general 
return” to God. Even if the prodigal’s face were set home- 
wards, whither would he go? To a Church which, if we 
interpret Dr. Gore's stricture aright, has either proved 
false to its great dogma of the Love of God through love 
of the neighbor, or has failed to chastize or to chasten society's 
universal violation of it. The Christian world, says Dr. 
Gore of the industrial order, acquiesces silently in the 
‘radical betrayal of its ethical foundation.” 
lectual basis any surer? 
Midian in great strength. 





(Murray. 


admits 


Is its intel- 
Again, Dr. Gore finds the hosts of 
There is no longer a tendency to 
think of God in connection with the government of the uni- 
verse. Science interests men not in a God but in the spectacle 
of the natural order. Even religious speculation tends to 
identify Him with creation, or with the mind of man. And 
while criticism has broken down the “ inerrancy ” of the 
Bible, the war (promoted by every Church in Christendom) 
has made religion almost unthinkable for young men. Having 
stated all these impediments to faith, Dr. Gore meets them 
by proclaiming “ the solid victory of the conservatives ” of 
New Testament criticism (he admits the defeat of the Old 
Testament Tories) and by pleading for miracles and a non- 
natural Jesus. The problem was to bring God back into 
a world that was beginning to feel rather lonely without 
Him. Dr. Gore, we are sure, sympathizes with this “ lost ” 
feeling. Yet his chief ministration to it is to shut God up 
within the old theological plot of intermittent, purposeful 
intervention, and to make Christ, entering the earth through 
the mystic portal of a Virgin Birth, and leaving it by way 
of a physical fantasy, a stranger to its race.* 

Now, with all respect to Dr. Gore, there is no “ con- 
servative’’ victory, “solid’’ or otherwise, in apologetics. 
There is a liberal abandonment of untenable outposts, which 
is a very different thing. And the proof is that when we 
look for Dr. Gore’s own encampment, we find some diffi- 
culty in discerning where its main line stands, or how 
much of it is in flight. Take miracles. We gather from his 
book that Dr. Gore believes: (1) in very few Old Testament 
miraclest ; (2) in most New Testament miracles ; (3) in some 
Church miracles up to the period (about the fourth cen- 
tury) when there grew up a too evident and gross appetite 
for them ; (4) that miracles are “ very rare occurrences,” but 
that (5) there are just as many of these supersessions of 


” 





*See Professor Lobstein’s “The Virgin Birth.” 


+ Partly on the ground of the long lapse of time between these 
supposed miracles and the first historical record of them. The 
inference is that the early report of miracles is a good test of their 
credibility. If so, the Angels of Mons should stand in the first 
flight of truth, for they were recorded (and believed in) within a 
few days or even hours of their appearance. Would Dr. Gore credit 
the Jonah miracle if the Book of Jonah were shown to be a con- 
nm pe necmnay aad 4 ws be alleged that there was a certain 
purpose in it, which is fully as apprehensible i 
in the miracle of the Gadarene swine. a ee 








God’s physical order as He found to be ‘‘ necessary ’’ in the 
interests of His moral order. But what are the limits of this 
doctrine of the “necessity’’ of miracles, as proofs to men 
of the divinity of Christ in his lifetime, and of the 
“supremacy of right’’ achieved through his physical 
resurrection? They were an aid to faith among the con- 
temporaries of Jesus, and fitted into their religious 
consciousness. Suppose them to be (as they are) an impedi- 
ment to the Christian belief of this age and of countless 
ages to come. We must then assume a Divine purpose to 
start Christianity, but not to finish it; to suit it to a child’s 
order of the Universe, only to estrange the “ scientific ’”’ 
conception that, even in a.p. 1, was in the making, and 
must all along have existed in the mind of God. 

Dr. Gore therefore cannot have it both ways. Either 
the natural order exists, or it does not; as Dean Inge says, 
the man who holds himself ready to believe that an out- 
break of cholera in a town may be the result either of an 
infected water supply or of the blasphemies of an infidel 
Mayor, discards the scientific conception of the Universe. 
This, it may be said, is not exactly Dr. Gore’s state of 
mind. But is it not a little more confused? He believes in 
the natural order, but thinks that a Divine irruption into 
it (not too often, but often enough) may occur, due to 
God’s desire for the salvation of men. If a miraculous 
event is necessary, or judicious, God (or Jesus) may lend 
Himself to its perpetration, even to the extent of confusing 
the believer for his good. Thus Dr. Gore holds the 
story of the corporal ascent of Christ into the skies to be 
true. But the act was “symbolic.’’ Heaven not being a 
place above the atmosphere, Jesus could not have reached it 
by a visible ascent. But the disciples thought that it was, 
and it being necessary for Christ to impress on them 
the ‘‘lesson’’ of his “exaltation,’’ he seemed to rise into 
the non-existent Heaven, so that his disciples might be 
inspirited to preach the doctrine of his spiritual reception 
into the real one. But if it be lawful to regard the Ascen- 
sion as an illusion of the senses, even as divine legerdemain, 
why stress the literalness of the story of the Resurrection? 
“The fact of the empty tomb,’’ seems to Dr. Gore to be 
“as indisputable as any fact of history.’’ That is a strange 
sentence ; for even if the disappearance of Christ’s body from 
the grave were as well-established as the coronation of 
King George, it might equally be held to credit or to 
discredit the accounts of its miraculous reappearance. But 
suppose the vision of the empiy tomb and of the crucified 
body were a psychic manifestation, too? The case for the 
miracles loses itself in this strategy of to-and-fro. So alas! 
does the spirituality of Jesus, made to rest less on the 
witness of millions of adoring hearts than on a kind of joint 
thaumaturgy of the Father and the Son. 

Much the same criticism applies to Dr. Gore’s treat- 
ment of the Virgin Birth. Here, again, it is a question of 
a valuation of the miraculous. The Resurrection, it woul. 
appear, is a “ primary ’’ miracle; the Virgin Birth is second- 
ary. Does that mean, for example, that Dr. Gore is wisely 
content to accept the silence of the greatest of Christians, 
and that he regards Paul’s preference for a natural birth 
of Christ (xara oapxa) as a sign of the dominant importance 
the apostle attached to his spiritual authority? Not at all. 
St. Paul must have learned all about the Virgin Birth from 
St. Luke, and his faith in the “radical sinlessness”’ of 
Christ “ would have made the idea very agreeable to him.”’ 
So hard is it for a theologian to look a fact in the face. 
For if Paul, with his zeal for Christ’s sinlessness, yet based 
it on the perfection of a will and character, born naturally, 
“under the law,” it is an almost irresistible inference that 
he either knew nothing of the story of a miraculous Birth, 
or knowing it disbelieved it. 

What “belief,” then, is it that Dr. Gore wishes this 
far-strayed society of ours to take to its bosom, so that 
in truth it may become Christian again? A doubtful chain 
of historicity, forged with long-broken links, such as the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth Gospel, and even of 
the Apocalypse. A theory of miracles that the modern 
mind cannot accept, if it would.* A non-natural Jesus; a 
faith of mystery, almost of magic, nourished on a faint 





*“ We have no dcubt in our own minds that of the two hypotheses 
that these things really happened and that they came to be thought 
to have happened on the basis of widely prevalent ideas, the latter 
is by far the more probable.”—Dm. SanDay. 
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breath of spiritual delusion. What a tragedy of waste, that 
in the hour when the world wants Christianity more than 
ever, the thirst of the peoples must go unsatisfied because 
the life-giving stream is drawn in vessels that hold no 
water! And how sad to see the frustation proceed from the 
pious heart and richly stored mind of Dr. Gore! 





UNDER WHICH 
I Have Reason to Believe. 
millan. 5s.) 


The Invisible Censor. By Francis Hackett. (New York: 
Huebsch. $2.) 


KING? 


By STEPHEN PaGeT. (Mac- 


THESE two books of essays have hardly more in common than 
that they are both well written and both interesting. And, 
of course, they are both written in the English language. 
We had almost forgotten that, for the attitudes of mind 
expressed in each are so different that they seem to demand 
a different idiom. But no, the English language can take 
them both beneath its generous wing. 

Mr. Paget, himself a Victorian, is a rational defender 
of the Victorian age, Mr. Hackett does not attack it; he 
is unconscious that it ever existed. Mr. Paget, attempting 
to find the cause of the concurrence of so many men of genius 
in the Victorian age, ascribes it to the home-life of the 
Victorian age, with its insistence upon restraint and the full 
use of talents. ‘“ Almost all of them,” he says, “ had well- 
to-do parents, who saved them from the disabilities of 
poverty.” Mr. Paget himself had. But Mr. Hackett was 
brought up in a tiny cottage in Kerry, where he one day 
shared his horse-blanket with an uncle who had tried his 
luck—and found it no particular good—in America. Mr. 
Paget, in fact, flourished in the sunshine of the Victorian 
era; Mr. Hackett was born in one of its plague spots. It is 
not surprising that Mr. Paget should be hardly aware of the 
existence of Kerry, and all that it symbolizes in the Victorian 
dispensation, nor that Mr. Hackett should be hardly con- 
scious of that dispensation save as a time of darkness for 
his native country. 

Mr. Paget talks with zeal and affection, and what is 
even to ourselves an almost incredible emotion, of loyalty. 
“Tt is a fine thing for me,” he says, “that I have lived 
all this time and have not once heard any Englishman or 
Englishwoman of my acquaintance say anything aggressively 
disloyal.” Probably Mr. Hackett, when he was a boy, never 
heard his acquaintance say anything else. Certainly, Mr. 
Hackett, grown up, an American man of letters, would see 
only the ridiculous side of what Mr. Paget calls “a bit of 
loyalty in prose as good as poetry ’—Lister’s words just after 
the death of Queen Victoria :— 


‘‘ Tf it were suitable to speak of loyalty of a Sovereign 
to subjects, truly we might say that the medical profession 
never had a more loyal friend than it had in Queen Victoria. 
. . . I believe that I happen to be the only person who ever 
exercised on her sacred body the divine art of surgery. .. .”’ 


We should incline to say that Mr. Paget’s loyalty is 
stronger than his taste in prose, though his own is excellent. 
But loyalty such as his has to be imbibed early. It is not 
a rational loyalty; it is an instinctive emotion. It would 
have taken more shocks than Mr. Paget's comfortable 
existence was likely to provide to make it totter. Mr. 
Hackett, we make no doubt, was just as instinctively dis- 
loyal. He grew up to be a Japhet in search of a loyalty. 


He found it eventually in America, though the search was 
not easy :— 


‘““What it means to come at last into possession of 
Lincoln . . . is probably unintelligible to Lincoln’s normal 
inheritors. To understand this, however, is to understand 
the birth of a loyalty. In the countries from which we 
come there have been men of such humane ideals, but they 
have almost without exception been men beyond the pale. 
The heroes of the peoples of Europe have not been the 
governors of Europe. They have been the spokesmen of the 
governed. But here among America’s governors and states- 
men was a simple authenticator of humane ideals. To 
inherit him becomes for the European not an abandonment of 
old loyalties, but a summary of them in anew. ... The salt 
of this American soil is Lincoln. When one finds that, one ‘is 
naturalized.” 





That is admirably said, and it indicates the gulf between 
Mr. Hackeit’s mind and Mr. Paget’s. Yet when we come to 
consider the space that divides them we suspect that the 
majority even of Mr. Paget’s countrymen share not his 
loyalty, but Mr. Hackett’s. Is not Lincoln become the 
symbol of true democracy even in this island? 

Not that the two loyalties are incompatible. There have 
been many American Presidents since Lincoln, and no one’s 
heart beats faster at the thought of them. Loyalty to Lincoln 
is, as Mr. Hackett says, loyalty to a humane ideal. We find 
it harder to decide what is the content of Mr. Paget’s loyalty 
to his King or Queen. From his quotation of Lister we 
conclude that not a little of the old sentiment of divine right 
enters into it. But how is that to be reconciled with the 
fact that the King of England is a king who does not rule? 
His divinity is most mundanely hedged. And very many of 
Mr. Paget’s Victorian heroes were semi-republicans. The 
odd thing is that he does not vouchsafe a word to explain 
his sentiment ; he does not suggest that he feels it to be at 
all unusual. Yet it is something quite different from homage 
to the King as the symbol of the unity of the British nation, 
quite different from the outburst of sentimental affection 
for Queen Victoria at her Jubilee, which Mr. Lytton Strachey 
has so well described. Mr. Paget would have had the same 
emotion on beholding George IV. 

We confess we hardly understand it. To Mr. Hackett, 
we are sure, it would be utterly mysterious. Every man has 
an impulse to mysticism in his soul, and perhaps Mr. Paget’s 
finds its satisfaction in this particular way. But we cannot 
believe, as he suggests, that loyalty of this ecstatic kind was 
common to the Victorian age; we suspect it to be the 
peculiar privilege of one whose father was a medical member 
of the Royal Household. In other respects we are prepared 
to admit that Mr. Paget is a typical Victorian. We admire 
him for his loyalty to his age, and when we find that he 
considers Huxley as the foremost representative of the age 
we know that this loyalty, at least, is rational :— 

‘** His [Huxley’s] written life is a mirror of the Age at 
its best. They who have not read his life, yet think them- 
selves able to judge his times, are critics without authority.” 

That is absolutely true; and the conclusion of the excellent 
little essay in which it occurs is also true :— 

‘* We need men like Carlyle and Ruskin and Kingsley 
and Huxley and Morris : and we cannot get them by whistling 
for them. They must be made at home; and it takes a lot of 
time to make them. Early Victorian home-life did not make 
wonderful painters, sculptors, or musicians; but it was 
remarkably successful over the making of such men as we 
now urgently need.” 

And the Victorian Conservative and the American Radical 
and, more humbly, we ourselves meet at this point. That 
is a Pantheon in which Abraham Lincoln naturally takes 
his place at the head. We can all worship there and pray 
that the heroes will visit the earth again; for we need men 
of principle, men who have some other creed than office or 
popularity, power or circulation, who will give themselves 
pains to find some element of truth, and pains to defend it 
when they have found it. 

If it is any consolation—and there is no reason why it 
should be—Mr. Hackett has as much trouble in finding them 
in modern America as we in modern England. Probably 
he would not agree with Mr. Paget in his diagnosis of the 
cause ; he would scent the underlying hopelessness of it. For 
the strict home-life of the Victorian age has gone for ever, 
and if we have to wait for its revival before a new generation 
of men of principle is born we shall wait till Doomsday. 
But perhaps Mr. Paget’s diagnosis is wrong. Perhaps men 
of principle are scarce in public life not because they are 
not produced, but because they are not wanted. The public 
man nowadays is bound to be something of a demagogue; 
and between the demagogue and the man of principle a gulf 
is fixed. We are at the end of a phase in the democratic 
experiment, and the result looks uncommonly like pluto- 
cracy. Neither the true democrat nor the true aristocrat 
can feel very comfortable when he looks at the modern 
demos. Mr. Hackett gives us a glimpse of the American 
section of it, gathered to hear Billy Sunday :— 

“It is the crowd that wears Cluett-Peabody collars, that 
reads the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal’ and the ‘ Saturday 


Evening Post.’ It is the crowd for whom the nickel was 
especially coined, the nickel that pays car-fare, that fits in 
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a telephone slot, that buys a cup of coffee or a piece of pie, 
that purchases a shoe-shine, that pays for a soda, that gets 
a stick of Hersey’s chocolate, that made Woolworth a 
millionaire, that is spent for chewing-gum or for a glass of 
beer. . .. A small proportion of professional men and a 
small proportion of ragged labor is to be discerned, but the 
general tone is simple, common-sense, practical, domestic 
America. Numbers of young girls who might equally well 
be at the movies are to be seen, raw-boned boys not long 
from the country, angular, home-keeping virgins of the sort 
that belong to sewing circles, neat young men who suggest 
the Y.M.C.A., iron-grey mothers who recall the numbered 
side-streets in Harlem or Brooklyn or Chicago West Side, 
and who bring to mind asthma and the price of eggs. . . .”’ 

And so on. The unfamiliarity of the attributes is fascinat- 

ing, but the reality behind them we know. The strangeness 

is superficial. Billy Sunday sways them in America; Mr. 

Bottomley in England. 

It is towards this great body that the democratic act of 
faith is made. The democrat believes that it will respond to 
a Lincoln ; the conservative that it will respond only to Billy 
Sunday or Mr. Bottomley—-Billy Sunday, the tool of “ big 
business "; Mr. Bottomley, who does his own. The scientist 
might say it will respond indiscriminately to both, but that 
it will have less chance of responding to a Lincoln because 
even a Lincoln can only be presented to it by an immense 
apparatus of organization and advertisement which “ big 
business” alone can supply. It will not supply these to a 
Lincoln because there is nothing to be got out of him. 

From this transitional reality Mr. Hackett would go 
forward, Mr. Paget would go back ; but neither derives any 
comfort from the reality itself. Mr. Paget would invoke 
authority to prevent demos from being misinformed and 
misled ; Mr. Hackett would give it truth and yet more truth, 
that it may work out its own salvation. So, at the last, 
these two essayists, one belonging to an old order, the other 
to a new, in spite of their thousand differences of sentiment 
and tradition, touch hands. They are both eager for the 
good life; they are both anxious that leaders should arise 
who will fearlessly point the way towards it. Mr. Paget 
believes that they can only be produced by a revival of 
Victorian home-life, Mr. Hackett only by the dissemination 
of truth. “ By 1950,” he says in a vision of the future, 

‘no man with an C2dipus complex could even get on the 

Real Estate ticket, and the utter collapse of militarism came 

about with the magnificently scientific biographies of all the 

prominent armament advocates in the evil era.’’ 

Mr. Paget, we fear, would not like those biographies; nor 

can we help thinking that very few members of demos would, 

either. But Mr. Paget would read them, while “ the crowd 
that wears Cluett-Peabody collars ” would not. 


J. MippLeTon Murry. 





THE WiLL TO BE IMMORTAL. 


The Tragic Sense of Life in Men and in Peoples. By 
MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. Translated by J. E. CRawrorp 
FLitcH, M.A. With an Introductory Essay by SALVADOR 
DE MADARIAGA. (Macmillan. 17s.) 


THERE are some books it might be better not to review, and 
this may be one of them. For to review is to discuss and to 
criticize, and that our author repudiates beforehand. “ In 
argument ” (he says, in effect) “‘ I have nothing to say. My 
contentions are super-rational and anti-rational. The more 
you dispute with me the more I affirm. You are rational. 
Yes! And it is precisely for that reason that I hate you. 
You are invincible, and therefore you are wrong.” The book, 
in fact, is a confession of faith, yet also, since it is not a 
poem but an essay, it is a challenge that may be taken up. 
Philosophy it does not profess to be; but it assumes philo- 
sophic positions. And since it attacks reason it can hardly 
complain if reason replies. 

The Rector of the University of Salamanca cares for only 
one thing, and that is personal immortality. Without that, 
to him, the universe is vain and life a horror. His belief 
in God is a reflex and consequent of his belief in immortality. 
It is, he sometimes says, the same thing. And the immor- 
tality he desires, and therefore believes in, is one in which 
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every soul, without ceasing to be an individual, shall become 
participant in the lives of all other souls :— 

“The visible universe, the universe that is created by 
the instinct of self-preservation, becomes all too narrow for 
me. It is like a cramped cell against the bars of which my 
soul beats its wings in vain. Its lack of air stifles me. More, 
more, and always more! I want to be myself, and yet, 
without ceasing to be myself, to be others as well, to merge 
myself into the totality of things, visible and invisible, to 
extend myself into the illimitable of space, and to prolong 
myself into the infinity of time. Not to be all and for ever 
is as if not to be—at least, let me be my whole self, and be 
so for ever and ever. And to be the whole of myself is to be 
everybody else. Either all or nothing.” 

To achieve this union of each with all, God, he affirms, 
is striving. For God is active, not contemplative :— 

‘* This God, the living God, your God, our God, is in me, 
is in you, lives in us, and we live and move and have our 
being in Him. And He is in us by virtue of the hunger, the 
longing which we have for Him, and He is Himself creating 
the longing for Himself.’’ 

The reviewer has no wish to quarrel with this desire, 
which is pretty much his own. But why does Seiior 
Unamuno think that, in order to cherish his desire, he 
must repudiate reason? For reason does not deny his desire, 
any more than it affirms it. What reason does is to recognize 
axioms, postulates, and ultimate experiences; to observe 
whether or no they cohere together, and to show what does 
and what does not follow from them. The sphere thus 
covered, the sphere of knowledge, is very small compared 
with that of ignorance, conjecture, and imagination. But 
it is of the first importance, and of impregnable validity. 
It, and it only, used with a clear understanding of its 

.nature and processes, gives certainty. It, and it only, 
redeems the life of man, so far as it is redeemed, from error 
and confusion ; enables him to understand facts in order to 
master them; holds out to his judgment moral issues, that 
he may pronounce on Good and Bad; points out that from 
such an action such consequences follow ; lights, in a word, 
the feeble and flickering torch which, and which alone, 
illuminates our darkness. Why, because our author has 
hopes and desires that go beyond this, should he turn to 
trample on reason? He who does so takes on himself a 
heavy responsibility. For those who follow him will not be 
the poets nor the saints. They will be the brute herd, always 
pressing to hell. That is palpable in the history of religion, 
as well as in all other history. For what men use religion for, 
and always have used it for, is to torture, to outrage, and 
to kill other men. The brute beast has only one bridle in 
its mouth, the bridle of reason. And more than once, behind 
the hot passion of the Rector of Salamanca, we feel the 
breath and see the flare of the auto da fe. 

Strange that he should be a Professor of Greek, for 
never was spirit so unhellenic. Of one Greek author alone 
does he show appreciation, and that is precisely that Plato 
who was the least Hellenic of the Greeks, and who, in his 
latest work, anticipates the Church and the Inquisition. 
The spirit of Greece is the one thing that has fought against 
the savagery of the Western world. Has it fought in vain? 
Is it dead? To look out on the world of to-day one might 
think so. At every point men are beating against the 
restraint of reason, not that they may be heroic, but that 
they may be bestial, which is all they can be once they have 
abandoned reason. What is wrong with our author is not 
his ideal; it is his assertion that, in order to believe in it, 
he must deny reason. 

For above our darkness and our cries, our painful march 
over abysses and glooms, lit only by that one torch, there 
do shine stars. ‘The imagination has its place. But it is 
the poets, not the theologians nor the philosophers—it is 
the musicians and artists, that are its vehicles. And it 
does not oppose reason, nor deny ; it simply ventures outside. 

Whatever there is valuable in religion is more like 
poetry than like faith. It inspires, but it does not dogmatize, 
still less does it cry and contend. If anyone wishes to learn 
the true place of reason in life he must turn from the 
Rector of Salamanca to a countryman of his who was brought 
up not in Spain but in America. Mr. Santayana, too, dis- 
courses of reason and of the ideal. But how differently! 
For he is Hellenic, though he is not a Professor of Greek. 





Perhaps, at bottom, he too is Spanish. He is certainly 
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Latin. But he has escaped from the confusion, the torture, 
the rage of the Middle Ages to such clear vision as men may 
attain to. It is no insult to Professor Unamuno to say that 
he has not escaped. For he has no wish to—has, indeed, a 
burning determination not to. His mind is all passion and 
is nowhere lucid. The passion will command readers, and 
readers that he will deserve. But it is one more force 
heading men back and down to the abyss. 


UNKNOWN WARRIORS. 
The East African Force, 1915-1919, By Brigadier-General 
C. P. FENDALL. (Witherby. 16s.) 


The Raiders of the Sarhad. By bBrigadier-General R. E. H. 
DYER. (Witherby. 15s.) 


Born these excellent books deal with ‘‘ side-shows ’’—one 
a very big side-show, the other a small one—but both 
display the British nature at its best. Perhaps the quality 
of that nature is most fully revealed in side-shows, for then 
there comes the call for personality, for versatility, and 
for the quick decision and resource in moments of crisis. 
Where the force is small and the field narrow, the character 
and genius of the commandant are most definitely felt, and 
success or failure most depends upon them. In reading 
records like these even the most cosmopolitan of us must 
be conscious of a certain pride in the persistence and trust- 
worthiness of our race, and will recognize that, though we 
may not often produce great generals, we are a nation of 
captains. 

General Fendall tells us from the inside the story of 
that dragging and pestilential campaign which gave us 
German East Africa, although the actual fighting was incon- 
clusive and the énemy remained unconquered. We did 
ebtain what is now Kenya Colony, certainly the most 
valuable portion of Africa that was not ours already; but 
in the struggle for it we were confronted by the German 
von Lettow, and in him we found one of the finest generals 
of the war on either side. That he contrived to hold his 
force “in being’”’ for four years, without base and almost 
without external supply, was one of the marvellous feats 
of the war. He has himself published an admirable account 
of the campaign, and we are not surprised to read how 
highly our own officers regarded him :— 

“ Everyone was anxious to see the man who had shown 
himself such a wonderfully able commander; whose deter- 
mination had kept things going when all about him were 
ready to end matters by surrender. In person he was a 
tall, spare, square-shouldered man, with close-cropped 
grey hair, and a clear eye which looked you straight in the 
face. He had the bearing of a Prussian guardsman, but 
none of the bluster and swagger usually attributed to such. 
His manner was just what it should have been, courteous 
and polite. He talked extremely good English.’’ 

It does not detract from his genius to remember that 
our own force was strangely mixed—British, Boer, 
Nigerian, Gold Coast, and Indian, to say nothing 
of the Portuguese; that supply was always irregular 
and often desperate; and that the deadly climate in 
many parts killed more than the enemy in the end. The 
Commander-in-Chief was frequently changed, and General 
Smuts, the best known of them, left the scene, supposing 
the war finished, when the most harassing part was yet to 
come. There were besides the usual difficulties with the 
natives, who had no notion what the war was all about, and 
could not imagine what white men were killing each other 
for. “ The natives,’ we read (and all who know Africa will 
understand), “ hated the Portuguese with a bitter hatred, and 
in many parts were in open rebellion against them. They 
were willing to help anyone who was against their hated 
masters.’’ They knew the Germans were opposed to the 
Portuguese, and they naturally could not believe that the 
British were on the Portuguese side, and so they resolved 
to assist Germans and British without distinction. It was 
a terrible species of warfare, and when we talk of Kenya 
we must remember at what a price of blood—our own and 


* the enemy’s—it was secured. 


“The Raiders of the Sarhad”’ is surely one of the most 
fascinating war hooks ever written, for General Dyer tells 
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his story of superb bluff and resource with modesty and 
humor. “ It was his duty during 1916 to keep the little- 
known and almost desert country on the borders of India, 
Persia, Beluchistan, and Afghanistan free from the German 
agents who sought to penetrate across the frontiers with 
propaganda or arms. We suppose there has never been 
a finer instance of successful bluff than the advance upon 
Khwash, the central stronghold of the best fighting tribe, 
with an entire force of ‘‘ two mountain guns, two machine 
guns, seventeen cavalrymen, nine trained and sixty-five 
untrained infantry, and a handful of Chagai Levies.’’ This 
skeleton party was so cleverly manipulated that up to the 
last the enemy believed it to form the van of an army at 
least five thousand strong. Time after time the author 
played a similar game, and always with success, though 
once or twice the bluff was nearly “called,” and that would 
have meant a sudden end for him and all the men he had. 
It is true he was assisted by the ignorant superstition of 
the tribesmen, especially in the matter cf his hard-worked 
motor, which they regarded as a near relative of Sheitan 
(Satan) and believed capable of pouring fire and bullets in 
deadly masses from the radiator. 


\ THE SHORT STORY. 
The Trembling of a Leaf. By W. SomeRsET MAUGHAM. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 


The Romantic Lady. By MIcHAEL ARLEN. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
In Ghostly Company. By AmyAs NorticorTe. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue short story of to-day usually reads like a foreshortened 
novel with the proportion all wrong; we are as uncomfort- 
able with it as though we were talking to a grown man in 
an Eton collar. The punishment does, indeed, fit the crime, 
for the majority of our short-story writers are de facto 
novelists, who seem to have no idea of any other method 
than that of the Chinese shoe. The success of Mr. 
Maugham’s book is, therefore, surprising. /“His seven 
stories—all set in the South Seas+in “The Trembling 
of a Leaf” do not go masquerading in a fancy-dress 


too small for them; they answer to their baptismal 
name all right. They are written in a plain, even 
John Bullish, style which conceals a good deal of 


intensity, and gives an almost iridescent play of coloring 
to the stray but skilfully introduced passages of a softer 
and more fanciful texture They/are nearly all gloomy and 
violent in material, throwing a hard, remorseless, fatalistic 
tone over the blues of the Pacific skies and seas, but their // 
power is not only genuine, but controlled and directed. WA 

The best of all—a remarkable story in its way—is 
* Rain,” a most merciless exposure of missionary activities 
among the Islands—those activities which substitute a repres- 
sive, unfamiliar idolatry for another roughly adapted to the 
conditions and character of the natives. ‘ Rain” simply 
describes how a missionary zealot exerts his semi-demonic 
power over a prostitute, not only clothing her in the 
garment white as snow, but swaying the unhappy girl 
to yield herseli to the horrors of the penitentiary with the 
same kind of ceremonial exaltation with which the victim 
of the heathen priest’s incantation yields to the blood 
sacrifice. On the night before she sails to Sydney for her 
immolation, the missionary himself, in the madness of his 
exhortation, succumbs to her and goes out and drowns 
himself. Pathological as the study is, it has a sombre, 
barbaric force which gives it terror_without pity, while the 
shadow of the new paganism overwhelming the old, without 
a hint of light in its dark masses, intensifies the 
threatening atmosphere. Almost as impressive and as tragic 
in its way on a different plane is the story called “ Red,” 
where a coarse, vulgar cheapjack of a skipper hears a settler 
relate with a wealth of delicate, melancholy, contemplative 
feeling his (the skipper’s) passionate love for a native girl, 
whom the former married after the latter had been kid- 
napped. The failure of the two lovers even to recognize 
one another on meeting in the settler’s house ; the skipper’s 
gross insensibility to the history of his own past, rejuvenated 
in the poetry of the teller of it, carry the reader to that 
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universal sense of the fatal transitoriness of things, the most 
blessed, the least touched by mortal element, which has 
preoccupied the poets of al! ages. The other stories, though 
not so good as these, possess a strong, individual appeal 
rare enough in the literary annals of the South Seas. 

Mr. Arlen’s method is so artificial and circuitous that 
he is his own worst enemy in angling for the reader’s 
sympathy./He possesses more than his fair share of subtlety 
and penetration, but he compromises their working by his 
too conscious knowledge that they are there. He also 
appears to have read Henry James with a highly indiscreet 
devotion, and reproduces or imitates (very cleverly) his 
mannerisms both of idiom and approach, to the still further 
estrangement of the reader. For Henry James’s mannerisms 
can be bad enough in his own proper person; they are 
intolerable without the man. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether Mr. Arlen’s stylism does anything but clog his 
vision and impede his progress. His air of touching off 
a nuance of aristocratic fantasy, as of a thin, manicured 
hand delicately gesturing immense profundities, is far more 
an air than a grace or a perception, and good manners 
are made bad by putting an accent on them. The 
longest story in the book, however—‘ The Romance of 
Iris Poole,” describing a complex relationship between two 
brothers and the wife of one of them—has, but for an 
atrociously clumsy and makeshift ending, very striking 
qualities. The more directly the author writes, the further 
he advances into the strange, troubled kingdom of the human 
heart, and it is a thousand pities that so promising an 
explorer, from whom one has a right to expect so much more, 
should be diverted from the quest merely in order to parade 
a literary foppishness. 

“In Ghostly Company ” has little or no literary value, 
but it is interesting as an illustration of what appears to be 
the normal point of view about the abnormal,”’The stories 
are nearly all of sinister possession by the dead and the 
living, and each one is introduced with that wealth of super- 
fluous stage property and accessories of detail particularly 
dear to the dealer in the supernatural, and, of course, 
ruinous to the art of the short story. The curious thing is 
the unanimity of the dead in making themselves unpleasant 
to the living. Alive, most of them seem to have been of 
that grey type common to human beings; but death is well 
represented as a blackamoor, for no sooner do we die than 
our souls turn sooty and we set to work plaguing the unfor- 
tunate world of life. Have, then, our psychic experts no 
message of gentle influences beyond the grave? Mr. North- 
cote (and he seems to know all about it) makes even the trees 
of a harmless wood the little wooden huts of demons. The 
classical imagination had a fairer view. We moderns appear 
to go a few steps further back for our material—to savages 
who people the invisible with imps of mischief and fiends of 
horror. Our own contribution is to add the element of the 
ridiculous. 





Foreign Literature. 





A POET OF 


Libro de Poemas. 
prenta Maroto. 


“* ARABIA.” 


Por Feperico G. Lorca. (Madrid: Im. 


5 ptas.) 


A stray traveller, even a traveller in “ Arabia,’’ should be 
the last to claim that he has discovered a new poet. I must 
confess, indeed, that I opened Sr. Lorca’s volume with 
considerable misgivings. I had made the acquaintance of 
his poetry two years ago, in circumstances which were 
80 exceptional—or so they appeared to be at the time— 
that they seemed never likely to be repeated. I was afraid 
of meeting it again in cold print. In that corner of Europe 
to which Sr. Lorca belongs, poetry, like music, is a thing 
which is performed. It is read in gardens on summer 
nights, in surroundings which are like Mr. Walter de la 
Mare’s “ Arabia’’ come true. To understand Sr. Lorca an 
English reader must begin by saying that exquisite English 








poem over to himself. 
streams,” he must 


He must ‘‘descry her gliding 


‘*‘ Hear her strange lutes on the green banks 

Ring loud with the grief and delight 

Of the dim-silked, dark-haired Musicians 

In the brooding silence of night.” 
This is the background against which Sr. Lorca’s poetry— 
and other modern Spanish poetry—is performed. The 
experience of it, therefore, is a composite experience; the 
printed page is only a part. 

This, of course, is begging the question. A poet has 
no right to expect you to know his own particular corner 
of the world. But he has the right to expect you to look 
at things from his point of view—if you can; and to assume 
that you know something of what his contemporaries are 
doing—especially his older contemporaries. One must try 
to realize his poetic environment, and discover what sort 
of poetry he is likely to have heard and read. The poetic 
environment of a modern Spanish poet—a really modern 
one, that is—may be said to consist of two streams. There 
are the “nursery rhymes’’ and singing games, and the 
short, epigrammatic cantares which Mr. Madariaga began 
to make known in his “ Shelley and Calderon ”’ (Constable) ; 
and these, in Sr. Lorca’s home in “ Arabia,” people sing 
to a guitar—not the guitar of national legend, but a guitar 
played seriously as a serious instrument. On the other 
side are Rubén Dario and Villaespesa, with contemporary 
poets like Antonio Machado and Enrique de Mesa, Valle- 
Inclan and Juan Ramén Jiménez. The field of modern 
Spanish poetry is wide—wide as Spain and Spanish 
America itself; and there is plenty of room for poets to 
cultivate their own corners of it independently. Sr. Lorca’s 
corner is a place of trees and falling water, of dreams, and 
children playing. 

It is difficult for a foreigner to judge, but these verses 
seem less reminiscent than many first books of verse. 
“There are reminiscences, of course,’’ a musical critic said 
to me, “but they are reminiscences of sound rather than 
of sense.’’ The book as a whole shows a certain confusion 
of style; and it gives evidence of the search for a natural 
means of expression which shall be at the same time 
individual. But it is seldom that Sr. Lorca writes the 
poetry of other people’s poetry, or the erotic mysticism of 
other people’s passions; and he never uses forms which 
have to be filled out with padding. There is a curious dis- 
tinction about his writing; yet it is combined, as a rule, 
with an engaging simplicity. His verse is musical; he has 
a good ear, and he never writes a jingle. Like many English 
travellers to his country, he is fascinated by what children 
sing in the streets :— 


** Cantan los nifios 
En la noche quieta : 
i Arroyo claro, 
Fuente serena! ”’ 
You feel that he would have given anything to have been 
the only begetter of a real nursery rhyme like :— 


‘Luna, lunera, 
Cascabelera .. .”’ 
and his happiness would be unbounded if he were to hear 
someone singing his own coplas as if they were traditional 
songs. “Anon.” has always been the greatest of Spanish 
poets; and it may be suspected that a good deal of 
“traditional ’’ popular poetry did not spring “from the 
great heart of the people’’ at all, but was composed by 
quite well-known poets who preferred to remain anonymous. 
Sr. Lorca’s “ Balada de un dia de Julio” is unintelligible 
unless one knows the game of “Viudita.”” A ring of 
children dance round the “ widow,” who sings :— 
“Yo soy la_viudita 

del conde Laurel, 

que quiero casarme 

no tengo con quien.”’ 
The ring answers; and the widowed countess, looking 
round at the circle of eager faces, says: “I choose... 
you!’’ making a dive for the chosen one, who becomes the 
countess in her turn. Sr. Lorca glosses this as follows :— 


—j; Dénde vas, nifia mia, 
De sol] y nieve? 

Voy a las margaritas 
Del prado verde... 
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Deflation 


Gustav Cassel ascribes to deliberate deflation the 
industrial stagnation and the unemployment of the 
present time. His two memoranda, in which this 
theory is exhaustively presented, are contained in 
“The World’s Monetary Problems” (Paper 3s. 6d., 
Cloth 5s.). Mr. Lloyd George has described Dr. 
Cassel as “one of the most brilliant economists in 
the world.” 


Washington 


See the problem of disarmament as the delegates at 
Washington saw . H. C. Bywater’s book, Sea 
Power in the Pacific (3rd imp. 18s. net) was ex- 
haustively read by those preparing for Washington. 
It is the only exhaustive treatise on the naval 
strategy and possibilities of Pacific warfare. 


Honest Journalism 


“This record of his life shows well his passion for 
straight dealing and honest writing, which has con- 


tributed so much to the honour of English 
journalism,” says the Manchester Guardian, of 
J. Saxon Mills’ Life of Sir Edward Cook 
(16s. net). ‘ The best picture yet achieved of the 


more intimate side of London journalism,” says the 
Observer. 


Mary Stuart 


The Fall of Mary Stuart. A narrative in Con- 
temporary Letters by F. A. MUMBY. 18s. net. A 
sequel to The Youth of Henry Vill., Elizabeth and 
Mary Stuart, <c. 

«|. the series to which the present volume is 
such a fascinating addition. ... We can think of 
so few books of fiction so rich in human interest, 
drama, and tragedy as ‘The Fall of Mary Stuart.’” 
—Sunday Times. 


Philosophical Fables 


The Wisdom of e Beasts. By CHARLES 
AUGUSTUS STRONG, Author of “ The Origin of 
Consciousness.” Fables showing what the Beasts 


think of Einstein, Bergson, Infinity, The Will to 
Believe, &c., &e. 5s. net. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


J. M. KEYNES’S NEW BOOK. 
A Revision of the Treaty. 
Being a Sequel to “ The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace.” By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C.B 
o> a 6d. net. haben 
aly Chronicle :— Mr. Keynes's new book is written wi 
the sam terly luci “ Mant 
and conduun Salone ax tas mee Gee” a oe re 


THE BLUE GUIDES. 
Paris and its Environs. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL 


MON) yi 
gy MARCHE. With 60 maps and plans. 





12s. net. Feap. 


2nd Edition (1922) Now Ready. 
London and its Environs. 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. Wi 
maps and plans. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. ‘net. or 


The Sema Nagas. 
By J. H. HUTTON, C.1.E., M.A. (Indian Civil 
Service). With many maps and illustrations and 
a Foreword by HENRY BALFOUR, M.A., F.R.G.S 
(Published by direction of the Assam Government.) 


vo. 





40s. net. 





5th Edition Rewritten. 
The History of Human 
Marriage. 


By EDWARD WESTERMARCK. Ph.D.: 
LL.D. Fifth Edition, rewritten.’ 3 Vols. 
44 48. net. 


The Scotsman :—“ Clearly written 

: : J » acutel 
— Te Ry = a a fascinating pc oe 

iy, store-house of information regardi i 
peo and striking similarities between - ce a 
culture among different peoples in different countries.” 


An Introduction tothe History of 
Christianity, A.D. 5901314. 


By F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D. 8vo. 20s. net. 
MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2. 


Hon. 
8vo. 
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South Africa 


The Mother of All Living, a love story of South 


Africa, by ROBERT KEABLE, author of Simon 
Calied Peter. Ts. 6d. net. 
“The book is imbued with the spirit of decent, 


straight living, and is admirably 
Times. 

“One thing that I carry away from Mr. Robert 
Keable’s ‘The Mother of All Living’ is a pleasant 
memory of beautiful scenes in Natal, affectionately 
and vividly described.”—Punch. 

“ SIMON CALLED PETER.” 8th Imp. 8s. 6d. net. 


Cloak and Sword 


The Black Moth. the XVIIIth 
Century. By GEORGETTE MEYER. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The author has managed her machinery of 
XVIIIth century custom, fashion, and dialect well; 


written.’—Sunday 


A Romance of 


the story is monstrous well written and quite 
elegant and effective in technique.” — Liverpool 
Daily Post. 
“A tale of 


considerable vigour and great promise. 
... This book is full of good work, while it holds 
promise of yet better.’—Church Times. 


Red Terror 


Hosts of Darkness. A novel of Russia under 
Bolshevik rule. By HAROLD and _ ARIADNA 
WILLIAMS. 7s. 6d. net. 


“An unforgettably true picture cf life in Bolshevik 
Russia. ... A work of art of a very high order, which 
at several points touches rea! greatness, and, 
besides, @ magnificent story of adventure with 
dramatic incident so constant as almost to obscure 
the horror and the tragedy which is the real plot.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


Fashionable Life 


Nightfall, by the author of Jenny Essenden and 
Marqueray’s Duel. Ts. 6d. net. 
“A crowded, sensational full of love and 
jealousy. . . The author can tell a story, his 
situations are dramatic and well staged, and he is 
never dull—in fact, ‘Nightfall’ possesses some of 


story, 
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BOOK OF 
LIFE AND DEATH 


By F. W. GRANTHAM 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net 


In this thoughtful and interesting book the 
author, who was killed in action in 1945, 
sets forth his philosophy, describing his 
view of the evolution of life, mankind and 
religion, and surveying the ideals of the 
five great religions of the world. 


“Of great interest to all students of the religious and 
ethical ideas that have helped men forward.”—Scotsman, 


“Bears evidence on every page of a deeply med- 
itative mind. A thought-provoking beok, which should 
prove helpful to many people who feel that the war 
has sapped their religious faith."—Liverpool Courier. 
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— Ay, yo soy la viudita 
Triste y sin bienes! 
Del conde del Laurel 
De los Laureles.’’ 
The Viudita is, one may think, sometimes a better poet 
than her questioner. She asks :— 


‘*__Estrellitas del cielo 


Son mi quereres, 
i Dénde hallaré a mi amante 
Que vive y muere?”’ 


—a delicious copla in the popular style. And he answers :— 


‘*____ Esta muerto en el agua, 
Nifia de nieve, 
Cubierto de nostalgias 
Y de claveles.”’ 
“ Claveles ” (pinks) is exquisitely right, but “ nostalgias ”? 
It is to be hoped that Sr. Lorca as he grows older, and 
disillusioned, will not fall into the habit of forcing 
burlesque descriptions into poems which are not burlesque. 
There are one or two indications of it in this volume, as if 
someone had told him that all really modern people did 
so, especially in Paris. One poem, however, is truly 
burlesque, and will remind English readers of Rupert 
Brooke’s “ Heaven,’’ although the Spanish poet does not 
develop the theme far enough to reach the logical con- 
clusion. The “ wetter water, slimier slime,” does not lead 
to that One, “squamous, omnipotent, and kind,” 
‘ And under that almighty fin 
The littlest fish may enter in.” 
Says the frog :— 
‘*; No cantas nunca? ... Ni rezas? 
Ni crees en la vida eterna? ’ 
“Vida eterna! What's that?’’ 
frog replies : — 


the snail asks. And the 
‘** Pues vivir siempre 
En el agua mas serena, 
Junto a una tierra florida 
Que a un rico manjar sustenta.”’ 

For pure music might be mentioned the ‘‘ ingenuous 
ballad’’ of Santiago—St. James, the celestial horseman, 
coming like one of the Heavenly Twins with the sound of 
thunder in his horse’s hoofs. The ballad repeats the 
chatter of the old women and children, and makes no 
attempt to deal with the tribal hero in the grand manner; 
and the refrain is :— 

‘+ Nifios chicos, cantad en el prado, 
Horadando con risas el viento!” 


But the best poem in the book, in all senses, is “ Sueho”’: 
‘x 


corazén reposa junto a la fuente fria. 
(Llénalo con tus hilos 
Arafia del olvido.) 
agua de la fuente su cancién le decia. 
(Llénala con tus hilos 
Arafia del olvido.) 
corazon despierto sus amores decia. 
(Arafia del silencio, 
Téjele tu misterio.) 
agua de la fuente lo escuchaba sombria. 
(Arafia del silencio, 
‘Téjele tu mistezio.) 
Mi corazén se vuelca sobre Ja fuente fria. 
(Manos blancas, lejanas, 
Detened a las aguas.) 
Y el] agua se lo lleva cantando de alegria. 
(; Manos blancas, lejanas, 
Nada queda en las aguas!) ”’ 


That, at any rate, can be enjoyed without its background 
of gliding streams, vaulted purple, and the brooding silence 
of night; and it is because the magic of Arabia is not left 
entirely to the imagination. It has somehow got on to the 
cold, printed page. 
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From the Publishers’ Table. 


Ix October, 1920, the Rosenbach Company of New York 
and Philadelphia published a catalogue oi rare books. The 
term “ rare ” has its degrees ; but there was no arguing about 
it possible over the three hundred immaculates therein 
presented. From the same potentates of bibliopoly a new 
catalogue of equal rarities has just been printed. It has 


| 


troubled us, sleeping and waking, for some days. The 
reader may perhaps sympathize if we comment on one or 
two of the exhibits. 
* * ~ 

Ir is, of course, a matter of common knowledge and 
heart-burning among Lamb enthusiasts that many unpub- 
lished letters of his exist, despite the labors of all the 
editors. The Rosenbach catalogue has two, in a quarto 
volume containing also the manuscript of two poems by 
Lamb. One is * The Triumph of the Whale,” a feat of 
minor satire, which formed part of the “ Examiner’s ” cam- 
paign against the Regent, and no doubt helped to pave 
Leigh Hunt's way to jail. The other, ‘“ Epitaph on a Lady 
Living,’’ seems unfamiliar. 


* * * 

Orner letters of Lamb’s follow, to Ollier, Hazlitt, 
and Tom Hood. Jem White’s ‘“ Falstaff's Letters,” pre- 
sented to Lamb, is eclipsed by Lamb's annotated Drayton. 
A volume of pamphlets collected by Lamb preserves one by 
his brother John—the same who differed with Hazlitt over 
Holbein and Vandyke to the tune of knocking him down— 
doubtless his Letter to Windham, who had opposed Erskine’s 
bill for the prevention of cruelty to animals. And the 
manuscript of one of the “ Popular Fallacies ” accompanies 
the two “ Elia’ volumes, still leaving them a little less 
conspicuous than the “ Elia” presented by the author to 
Fanny Kelly. 

* * *% 

Marx Twarn’s confidential correspondence, 1886-1891, 
is described as unpublished, and, further, as scandalous, 
wise, and witty. It is possible. Less likely to appeal to 
man in general are the manuscripts of W. H. Ireland’s 
Shakespeare effronteries (for instance, ‘“ Hamblette”’!), 
though added thereunto are his confessions and miscellaneous 
papers, in twenty-one volumes. On the opposite page 
Shelley’s latest letters to Claire Clairmont, «ad several 
others, are entered. Turning over, we learn of an unpub- 
lished novel by Stevenson, entitled “ When the Devil was 
Well "—one only of seven surprising relics. 

* * * 


THis is a bare beginning of the tale. The catalogue 
ranges from Chaucer to Conrad, and “ prices will be cheer- 
fully supplied upon application "—cheerfully paid, too, no 
doubt. In one respect it arouses our general curiosity. Does 
the recurrence here of such obviously desirable though costly 
treasures as Blake’s unpublished poem ‘ Genesis,” Cole 
ridge’s unpublished essay on “ Divorce,” Lamb’s gift copy 
of * Elia” to Miss Kelly, Shelley’s own profusely corrected 
“Queen Mab"—which all appeared, duly appraised, in 
the catalogue of October, 1920—indicate any change in 
bibliophily ? 

* * * 

Toucnine Blake, an ingenious correspondent makes the 
following suggestion: “ Probably in the sufliciency of eriti- 
cology which has surrounded the lyrical poems of the Bard 
every possible literary influence has been noted. And yei, 
I wonder if anyone has referred us to—Isaac Watts? I don't 
claim anything portentous, but is there not some suggestion 
of the cadence of ‘ And did those feet’ in stanzas like these 
from Watts’s hyinns?:— 

‘Come, children, to your Father's arms, 
Hide in the chambers of my grace, 


Till the fierce storms be overblown 
And my revenging fury cease.’ 

‘ My sword shall boast its thousands slain, 
And drink the blood of havghty kings, 
While heav’nly peace around my flock 
Stretches its soft and shady wings. .. .’ 


A case of “ like, but oh, how different! ” 


” 


we fear. 


* * * 


Ix commemoration of the tercentenary of Moliére’s birth, 
the British Museum is exhibiting at Bloomsbury a caseful 
of notable editions of the plays, together with one of the 
very few extant autograph signatures of Moliére. The case 
will be found in the King’s Librazy. 
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THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


ou bave often read announcements of many other of 

pny clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 
tandard. 

= this pew volume— Wise Wedlock "—the author, 
Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, has given his best. It is 
undoubtedly the most complete beok ever published 
on questions affecting marriage relationships. In our 
monthly Magazine “Health and Efficiency" we had 
recently some instructive articles on Birth Control 
which are bringing hundreds of enquiries. These prove 
that the greatest need in Sex Literature to-day is a fraok. 
unequivocal volume which will answer these questions 
in a clear and clean manner. You will find sll the 
information you have long sought in 


Wise Wedlock 6/9 


Pest Free. 
ks have touched the fringe of the subject, but 
Other tee Wedlock’”’ you will have sil your questions 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO. 
INCREASED NET PROFITS. 


THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on the 11th inst 
at the Offices of the Company, Millbank, S.W.1, Sir Hugo 
Cunliffe-Owen, Bart. (one of the Deputy Chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman: Taking the Asset side of the Balance-Sheet 
first, you will observe that the item of Real Estate and Buildings at 
cost, less provision for amortisation of leaseholds £590,950, shows 
a small increase of £8,964. Plant, Machinery, Furniture, and 
Fittings at cost or under, £475,931, shows an increase of £56,430. 
Goodwill, Trade Marks, and Patents is reduced from £505,114 to 
£200,000. We have during the past year disposed of the good- 
will of our business in Canada, and also of certain parts of our 
business in Belgium and New Zealand, and have received in each 
case shares in payment therefore in Subsidiary Companies. Loans 
to and Current Accounts with Associated Companies, £5,547,886, 
show a very substantial decrease of £1,647,071. 

Investments in Associated Companies show a very consider- 
able increase, from £11,356,132 to £15,340,582. This again is 
the largest item on the Assets side, and shows an increase thi 
year of £3,984,450. We have made a number of investments 
during the past year by increasing our holdings in various Sub- 
sidiary Companies throughout the world, including the investment 
of nearly £1,000,000 in the 74 per cent. Bonds of the Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Other investments, which stood last year at £607,922, is now 
reduced to £4,958, due to the fact that we have disposed of our 
investments in War Bonds and 4 per cent. Funding Loan. 

Stocks of Leaf, Manufactured Goods and Materials at cost 
or under, now stand at £6,873,065, or a decrease of £148,120. 

Sundry Debtors, less ren for doubtful debts and debit 
balances, now stand at £2,108,140, or a reduction of £423,035. 

Cash at Bankers and in transit, £2,520,980, shows a reduction 
of £335,139. This is necessarily a fluctuating item. 

Turning to the Liabilities side of the Balance-Sheet, the 
issued = of Ordinary Shares is increased from 16,002,953 to 
16,015,645, or an addition of 13,122 shares. This is partly due 
to issues to shareholders in respect of belated acceptances of the 
various issues of shares, but 10,000 of it is due to the issue to 
two Directors of shares in pursuance of a resolution passed by the 
shareholders on May 19th, 1919. 

Creditors and Credit Balances is increased to £6,239,843, 
representing £560,904 more than it stood at last year. This 
increase is mainly accounted for by increased provision for 
Income-Tax, and, in addition, we had loans from our Banks— 
which, however, have since been paid off. 

The item of Reserves for Buildings, Machinery, and Materials 
is reduced by £140,426 to £489,737, as it became unnecessary any 
longer to maintain certain reserves. 

Premium on Ordinary Shares Issued has increased by £10,000 
to £401,039, due to the premiums received on the 10, shares 
issued to the Directors previously mentioned. 

Provision for redemption of Coupons now stands at £50,545, 
or a reduction of £5,289. 

Special Reserve has increased from £.,198,727 to £1,254,230, 
a difference of £55,503, due to the realisation in respect of the 
liquidation of some shares in excess of the amount standing on 
our books. 

General Reserve to provide against possible losses arising 
from the War still stands at £1,500,000. At our Meeting last 
year the Chairman then said we expected to receive shortly a sum 
of approximately £1,280,000 in respect of the amount due on loans 
and current accounts from Germany. We only received a small 
part of this amount, however, prior to September 30th, but since 


then we have received a further sum on account, making a total 


of £1,246,565, which will mean that this item will have to be dealt 
with in our Balance-Sheet a year hence, when we shall be in a 
position to say how much has been received and in what way we 
propose to deal with the balance of the £1,500,000. 

That brings me to the Profits and Loss Account. Last year 
we carried forward a balance of £3,076,868 12s. 1ld., out of 
which we paid a final dividend of 9 per cent. amounting to 
£1,440,405 14s. 5d., which left us with a disposable balance of 
£1,636,462 18s. 6d. During the year the necessary Coupons have 
been deposited with us in respect of the shares issuable in pur- 
suance of the Extraordinary Resolution of the Shareholders of 
May 10th, 1920, and we have allotted to shareholders 2,263 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each, and a sum of £2,263 is deducted 
from the balance, leaving £1,634,199 18s. 6d. To this sum the 
net profits for the year, after deducting all charges and expenses 
for management, &c., and providing for Income-Tax and Cor- 
poration Profits Tax, amounting to £4,323,481 5s. 1d., should be 
added, less the Preference dividend of £225,000 and the four 
interim dividends amounting to £2,561,227 Os. 10d., which leaves 
a disposable balance of £3,171,454 2s. 9d., out of which the 
Directors recommend the distribution on January 18th inst. of 
a final dividend (free of British Income-Tax) on the issued 
Ordinary Shares of Fad cent., amounting to £1,281,266 6s. 5d., 
leaving £1,890,187 16s. 4d. to be carried forward. This final 
dividend of 8 per cent. will make 24 per cent. for the year upon 
the Ordinary Shares. 

e net profits for the past year show an increase of 
£1,229,000 over the average net profits for the preceding seven 
years 1914 to 1920, even including the record year of 1919-20. 

I now formally beg to move the adoption of the Report and 
Balance-Sheet for the year ended September 30th, 1921, including 
payment on January 18th inst. of a final dividend of 8 per cent. 
upon the Issued Ordinary Shares, free of British Income-Tax. 


Mr. L. Hignett seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 
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Che Drama. 





HAMLET AND TRADITION. 


We do not know how long it would take to play 
‘* Hamlet ’’ in its entirety, with rational scenic arrange- 
ments but without gabbling. Sir Frank Benson, we 
believe, does it in a morning followed by an evening 
performance, and the break must be a trifle distracting. 
Nevertheless, of all Shakespeare’s plays ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ is 
the one that least bears cutting. If practical necessities, 
for the present, make cutting inevitable, some attempt 
should really be made to improve the traditional stage 
arrangement. It would be no bad policy to standardize 
the Forbes Robertson version. That gave us a great 
deal that we very seldom see, including the end that 
Shakespeare wrote for his play. ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ will always 
come to a lame conclusion if you do not hear the soldiery 
of Fortinbras battering at the worm-eaten doors of the 
palace and letting in sunshine and fresh air through 
great rents in the old hall, shadowed by the crimes and 
madness of the worn-out dynasty. 

This question of tradition in producing Shakespeare 
comes up in the newly published ‘‘ Stage Life of Mrs. 
Stirling,’’ by Mr. Percy Allen. When this veteran 
actress played the nurse to Miss Ellen Terry’s Juliet in 
the eighties, there was, it seems, a battle royal over 
these ‘‘ traditions.’’ It was the struggle of imagination 
against convention, and it is plain that on the points at 
issue Miss Terry was perfectly right. She was only, one 
gathers from the narrative, a little daunted because of 
the perfection of technique which the older actress had 
learned with all her generation in the hard school of 
gigantic playhouses and tumultuous audiences. The 
reason why stage tradition is so peculiarly valueless in 
the interpretation of Shakespeare we may perhaps be 
allowed to set forth again. The romantic Elizabethan 
theatre, where Shakespeare was native, was swept away 
by the Commonwealth, and the theatre of the Restora- 
tion, to which Shakespeare was brought back, was already 
becoming a classical theatre. The period during which 
a tradition of Shakespearian acting was definitely estab- 
lished was a period of formal proprieties. To take an 
obvious example. Shakespeare could not have made it 
plainer than he has done in the text that King Claudius 
was a smiling popinjay, given to wassailing and 
debauchery, and striking down his enemies by stealing 
on their secure hour of sleep and poisoning their ears. 
Nevertheless, the stage insists on his being a burly 
swashbuckler, who would have deposed old Hamlet by 
leading a rebellion against him. That is the classic 
type of Je tyran, and neither Shakespeare nor anyone 
else must depart from it. The same conviction produced 
the ‘‘ gloomy Dane’’ presentment of Hamlet. The 
sweet Prince, with his affectionateness and his nerves, 
his humor and his fastidiousness, is not correctly tragic. 
He must be transformed in dress and demeanor to a kind 
of high-stepping human hearse-horse. He must have 
a mad scene of the right Orestean type, with his locks 
and his cross-garterings decorously disordered. He must 
lose, in short, the waywardness which is the essence of 
himself and his creator, and become a figure of pure 
solemnity. 

Having said this much by way of general protest 
against the cutting and “ business ’’ by which “ Hamlet,”’ 
like every other play of Shakespeare’s is still deformed, 
we must add at once that Mr. Henry Baynton, whose 
production of “ Hamlet ’’ at the Savoy is disappointingly 
conventional, is not himself so depressingly funereal a 
Prince as there was cause to fear. We cannot pretend 
that his straightforward, and sometimes monotonous, 
methods are at all adequate to the subtlety, the April 
radiance and shadow, of the part, but energy and con- 
viction and a powerful voice go for something, and a good 
part of the applause he reaped for the passion of his 
scene with Ophelia was deserved. (We would, for our 
own part, gladly have given him one “hand ’’ more, as 
an actor-manager who allows others to take the stage 
freely when it is their right. Fancy allowing Laertes 
to have the curtain of the churchyard scene all to him- 

self kneeling by Ophelia’s grave!) He is assisted by a 








company of unequal quality. Miss Alice de Grey, though 
a clear elocutionist, is still an immature Ophelia. Miss 
Gertrude Gilbert would have made a very good thing of 
the Queen if Mr. Baynton had not been overcome by a 
painful fit of dragging in the closet scene and thus 
queered the pitch for his partner. Perhaps the only 
really noteworthy performance was Mr. Tom Reynolds’s 
grave-digger, a rare piece of mellow rusticity. It gave 
the churchyard scene something of its due prominence. 
The Prince, the clown, and the skull—all Romanticism 
flowing from it, and yet there had to intervene the 
generation of the Quins and Cibbers! D. L. M. 





Science. 





MEDICINE AND ART. 


ScrEntTIFIc men are still regarded, on the whole, as beings 
a little set apart from the rest of humanity. The degree 
of isolation imputed to them varies; there are writers, 
like Mr. G. K. Chesterton, to whom they are just bogey- 
men, while, on the other hand, there is a considerable 
group of advanced moderns who are more than half 
disposed to accept the “scientist’’ as a man and a 
brother—particularly since Einstein conferred on him a 
vague but very superior kind of prestige. But the man 
of science is not yet a familiar and assimilated figure, 
even in the work of our voracious young novelists. 
Indeed, an ingenious contributor to these pages recently 
tried to show that the man of science is not a fit subject 
for the novel ; his satisfactions, the meaning life has for 
him, must always elude anyone who is content to write 
novels. It is a rather strange argument, but it is cer- 
tainly true that there is no man of science in fiction. It 
is almost as true to say that there is no man of science 
in biographies. In these works he is usually presented as 
a slightly dull person who writes weakly humorous letters 
and inexplicably makes “ great discoveries.’’ The fact is 
that nobody has yet taken the trouble really to under- 
stand the scientific man. According to the editor of the 
‘“ Lancet,’’* the same holds good for the medical man 
whom, he tactfully admits, is not quite a scientific man. 
The medical man in fiction, he asserts, is a mere romantic 
effigy, and the diseases of which people die are most 
unsatisfactory. He complains that, while the novelist 
will take pains to describe “the intestines of a motor- 
ear’ correctly, his characters are “ removed’’ in the 
most baffling manner. It shakes our faith, we admit, in 
the value of deliberate culture, to learn that Henry 
James is a much less accurate pathologist than Dickens. 
The death of “ Daisy Miller,’’ for instance, is not the 
kind of thing that one can readily excuse. As Dr. 
Sprigge says, ‘Her attack was without intermission, 
apparently without complications, but with delirium 
from the beginning.’’ And the description of Ralph 
Tuckett’s phthisis, in “‘ The Portrait of a Lady,’’ offers, 
it appears, some grave improbabilities. Indeed, Dr. 
Sprigge almost accuses James of violating the laws of 
Nature in order to help out the construction of his story 
—surely a serious fault in a realistic novel? Ralph is 
kept alive, Dr. Sprigge insists, to help in depicting Claire, 
and, as her complicated adventures take a long time to 
come to anything, Ralph is kept an improbable time, 
about ten years, as a dying man. 

Taking a more general survey, Dr. Sprigge finds 
that, in regional diseases, very little use is made of 
disorders of the stomach, liver, kidneys, and spleen, 
although he presumes that a certain proportion of the 
fits that terminate bad careers in novels are renal in 
origin, and that kidney disorders are thus referred to 
unwittingly. But, in the great majority of cases, diseased 
characters in fiction suffer either from phthisis or heart 
disease—the heart disease most favored being angina 
pectoris. Dr. Sprigge thinks that this avoidance of the 
more disgusting diseases is due to the novelists’ refine- 
ment, and, if that is so, here is yet another direction in 
which our young writers can become emancipated. And 
there is one of these diseases, malarious spleen, which, as 





*“Physic and Fiction.” By §. Squire Sprigge. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 12s, 6d.) 
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THE RACE WITH 
DEATH IN RUSSIA. 


Extracts from a Worker's Letter. 





@ The number of people seen dead 
in the streets of Buzuluk is 
greater than ever. 


@ The reason why the district of 
Oosmanovskaya had not sent to 
our warehouse for the supplies 
for their kitchens was because 
the whole of the famine com- 
mittee had either died or were ill 
from typhus. 


@ The people in the district are too 
feeble to bury their dead and 
corpses are being thrown into 
sheds instead of being buried 

@ It is absolutely essential that we 
increase the amount of feeding 
very considerably ; otherwise the 
50,000 which we are feeding at 
present will simply be 50,000 
orphans, stranded without any- 
one to take care of them. 





. . F @ We urge you to do even better 
Gifts in kind 
end Clothing | O™ FOU beet. 


(mew or partly 


. be Send your subscriptions, clearly 
a a." the earmarked Friends’ Relief Com- 
Warehouse, 5, mittee (for Russia), to Russian 


New Street Hill, Famine Relief Fund, Room 9 
London, E.C.4. General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2., 
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TOBACCO 


Here’s a good recipe 
for a winter evening’s 
ge a friendly 
ire, a cosy armchair, 
a readable book—«nd 
a well-seasoned pipe 
filled with fragrant 
Three Nuns. 


You'll get a slow, cool smoke 
allthe time. At the bcttom 
of the bowl is only one regret 
— that the last flavoursome 
shred has been consumed; 
but that is easily remedied. 


KING’S HEAD 


if you prefer a fuller blend 
Both are sold everywhere in the following packings only 
Packets: 1-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4. Tins: 2-0z, 2/5, 4-oz. 4/8 





“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 

10's 20's 50's 100's 
mepumM 66d «(ol/- 2/5 4/8 
HAND Sd 1/4 3/4 6/8 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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CONSUMPTION 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS & NASAL CATARRH 


The Dr. Edwin W. Alabone Treatment: 


After the most severe tests, there can now be no doubt as 
to the success of the ‘“‘ Alabone Treatment’’ in the Cure of 
Consumption. From all parts of the world reports have been 
received from professional men and others stating that cases of 
phthisis have been permanently cured by its adoption. In 


England alone numbers of sufferers only too gladly acknowledge 
its efficacy. 


The reader must bear in mind that this is not a treatment which 
has suddenly sprung up (like so many others, only to speedily die 
@ natural death); we, therefore, feel justified in stating that an 
unprejudiced trial would absolutely demonstrate that it is possible to 
cure consumption by means of the specific treatment promulgated 
by Dr. Edwin W. Alabone. The fact that the question as to the 
curability of tuberculosis has been responded to and irrefutably 


proved by this well-known Treatment should be welcomed by 
everyone. 


Prior to the advent of the Alabone Treatment it was taken as @ 
foregone conclusion that no consumptive could ever be well again, 
but hundreds of consumptives who, acting on advice, have undergone 
the Treatment, have been restored to their wonted health, and able 
to resume their usual vocations; in many of these cases the cures 
have been little short of miraculous, seeing that the patients were 
in the last stage of consumption, and in such a condition generally 
that all hope for them had been abandoned. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


The following letter Is an appreciation of a great benefit. 





A year before this Patient came under Treatment he had had 
severe hemorrhage, suffered from chronic cough, was subject to night- 
sweats, and complained of weakness and shortness of breath. He was 
successfully treated cver ten years ago and his letter of testimony 


printed below shows that the benefit he derived from the Treatment 
has been permanent. 


“ Brigg, Lincs., 
“ Dec. Sth, 1921. 
“ Messrs. The Edwin W. Alabone Treatment, Ltd. 

“Dear Sirs,—I feel it my duty to write you on the matter of the 
Treatment of Tuberculosis. A few facts about my own case may be 
interesting to you and of service to other sufferers. 

“In 1908 I had a severe attack of Hiemoptysis, which, at the time, 
I did not realise was very serious. ‘The following day I consulted a 
Docwr, and was, of course, ordered to bed; there I remained for a 
long time with ice bags on my chest. I became worse and lost 
weight enormously, suffered terribly through night-sweats and general 
weakness. My home had to be broken up as it was utterly impossible 
for me to carry out any duties and I was ordered away. 

“I went under treatment with two other Doctors but made no 
progress. I was getting weaker, lost my appetite, could not sleep, 
although the Doctor gave me sleeping draughts. Quite accidentally 
I heard of your Treatment and decided to give it a trial. During the 
first week I gained 44 lbs. in weight, and in the second week, 4 lbs. 
Since that time I have never looked back. 

“In 1913 I underwent an operation for Varicose Veins. In 1915 
I volunteered for service abroad and was posted to a unit in Gallipoli. 
I served on the Peninsular until the evacuation. I then proceeded 
to France, where I served until demobilised in 1918. 

“IT take a lot of strenuous exercise, and in 1914 won the Local 
Rowing Club’s Silver Cup in an open race, 

“It is impossible for me to speak too highly of your Treatment, to 
which I owe my life. Anything which I can do to make your 


Treatment more widely known will afford me great pleasure.— 
Gratefully yours, a. 


MEDICAL OPINION. 


“Co. Durham, August 9th, 1921. 
“JT am very pleased to inform you that the Doctor found my lung 
a great deal better, but he said it was not healed up yet, and that I 
looked @ great deal better. . . . I must not forget to tell you that 
he did not mention any Sanatorium this time.” 





Full particulars and copies of recent testimonials and medical 
opinions will be sent post free on application to the Secretary, The 
Edwin W. Alabone Treatment, Ltd., Lynton House, 12, Highbury 
Quadrant, London, N.5, from whom can also be obtained Dr. Alabone’s 
important book, “The Cure for Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Other Diseases of the Chest,” which will be forwarded for 3s. 6d 
post free. 


OVER FORTY YEARS’ 
WORLD-WIDE Reputation. 


a 
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Dr. Sprigge points out, would be of great use in removing 
superfluous villains, since victims of this disease often die 
from a trivial accident. It is interesting to know that, 
judged by the somewhat novel criteria introduced by 
Dr. Sprigge, Maupassant’s “Une Vie’’ stands very 
nearly at the summit of realistic novels. The symptoms 
of heart disease from which the heroine’s mother suffers 
are “ given perfectly.”’ 

But, as we have said, it is Dickens whose observation 
Dr. Sprigge chiefly admires. Medical knowledge would 
not, he thinks, be readily claimed for Dickens, but it is 
nevertheless manifested in all sorts of trifling remarks. 
Dr. Sprigge is even kindly to the death of Krook, 
although he agrees that there is no such thing as spon- 
taneous combustion. But the story does not depend, he 
points out, on the way in which Krook died, whereas, 
in the case of some other writers, the inaccurate 

athology is essential to the development of the story. 
in his pictures of medical men, also, Dickens is usually 
quite sound, although in transforming Sir Parker Peps 
in ‘“ Dombey and Son”’ from a celebrated obstetrician in 
the first chapter to a general consultant at little Paul’s 
death-bed, Dickens has been guilty of a lapse. But, as 
a result of his general survey, Dr. Sprigge concludes that, 
on the whole, novelists know very little about medical 
men and less about disease. 

Painters, apparently, occupy a higher plane. This 
is as we should expect, for they usually have quite definite 
subjects to paint. Dr. Sprigge gives them a high place as 
faithful delineators of leprosy, syphilis, plague, and 
rickets, these being, it appears, the diseases preferred 
by painters. He is referring, of course, to the older 
painters for, as he says, “ great pathological pictures ’”’ 
are seldom painted now. Gargoyles, it is surprising to 
learn, are somewhat restricted in scope. They are 
usually confined to accentuating the lesions of Bell’s 
paralysis, or the deformities produced by facial tumors 
and goitre. But hare-lip and cleft-palate are ignored, 
and yet many countenances must have been rendered 
particularly unpleasing from this cause. Although any 
of our great picture galleries presents, as Dr. Sprigge 
says, “a vast selection of illustrated disease,’’ it unfor- 
tunately happens that there are gaps. There are not 
sufficient fine pictures of pestilences, for instance, for us 
to know in all cases what a lay writer of the period is 
really describing. The famous plague of Athens is a 
case in point, and Dr. Sprigge thinks that a few frescoes 
would have helped us to see whether the sudden decadence 
of Greece was not, in fact, as much determined by viru- 
lent epidemic malaria as by any defects in her political 
systems. On the whole, however, artists have paid a 
proper attention to disease, and there is at least one case 
where a picture has stimulated medical research. This 
picture is the famous one by Rubens, in the church of 
St. Ambrose in Genoa, representing St. Ignatius casting 
a devil out of a young girl, and simultaneously bringing 
2 child to life. Professor Charcot, the great neurologist, 
was so impressed by the accuracy of this representation 
of acute hysteria that he was led to study la grande 
névrose from the medico-artistic point of view. As a 
result it appears that there is now little left to be said 
on the neurological side; the help that art can give to 
medicine in this way has been thoroughly recognised. 
But, in other departments of medicine, much yet remains 
to be done ; there is still much of value to be learned by 
surveying pictures with a medical eye. It is a pity that, 
in comparison, literary men are so slipshod and ignorant 
that their contribution is almost wholly without value. 


8. 





Att. 


DEGAS. 


Tue exhibition of paintings, pastels, drawings, and etchings 
by Edgar Degas, now on view at the Leicester Galleries, is an 
interesting one, though small in extent. It shows many 
phases of his art, and helps to explain why it is so difficult 
to classify this painter. 

In No. 33, a copy of the Raphael at the Vatican, and 
painted, we presume, as early as 1857, when he was first in 





Rome, you observe the same firmness of handling exhibited 
later in his own classical and historical paintings. The same 
strength of composition and design is always present in his 
work, though later on he hid it so artfully beneath the 
delicious sub-divisions of color which he affected, and with 
a physical lightness of hand that almost amounted to 
conjuring. Never did Degas become merely a painter of the 
accidental effects of light and shade, as did so many of his 
contemporaries. 

It is impossible to label Degas. To understand his 
work it is necessary to understand both his training and the 
influences that were then at work. He was, so to speak, 
a grand-pupil of Ingres, for whom he felt the greatest rever- 
ence ; for he was the pupil of Lamothe, who in his turn had 
been a pupil of the great classical master. In this way Degas 
inherited the drawing tradition not only of Ingres, but also 
of Raphael and the Greeks. In his pencil was the inherited 
wisdom of Latin and Greek culture. 

His best and most characteristic work was accomplished 
after 1872, when he was already over forty. Many French 
painters had then been influenced by the landscape work of 
Turner and Constable, with which they had become 
acquainted during the Franco-Prussian War. Constable, 
especially, appears to have excited their interest, while the 
work of Monet shows his acquaintance with Turner’s paint- 
ings. The other great influence at work was that of Japanese 
art, which had only recently been discovered by Europe, and 
it was this influence which now appears in the work of Degas. 
He combines classical drawing with Japanese perspective and 
lightness of touch; and while the Japanese art appears to 
have had a fatal influence on many painters, notably 
Whistler, it seems to have affected the work of Degas very 
favorably, enlivening it and giving it greater delicacy. This 
may have been because Degas was only influenced by 
Japanese paintings and drawings, and not caught by the 
lacquer trays of blue and white china which tripped up so 
many of his contemporaries. 

His Japanese vision is not only manifest in the paintings 
of his best period, but also in his lovely etchings. Nearly 
all these etchings are unique, as he was always experiment- 
ing. Many he touched with aquatint. Nos. 18, 15, and 20 
in this exhibition are particularly interesting. Several 
rather unfamiliar studies of sea and beach, such as Nos. 48 
and 49, which are akin to works by Whistler and Conder, 
denote the common influence of the Japanese. 

Through his training, and through these influences, 
Degas became a strong and conscious artist, knowing his 
powers and exploiting them to their full extent. He lacked 
the weakness that lurked sometimes behind the charming 
surface of the Impressionist masters; equally he lacked 
the simplicity, amounting at times almost to clumsiness, 
of the post-Impressionists. He is a very national artist, 
as French as Hogarth was English, as French as Fragonard 
and Renoir, a painter of the theatre of his time, like 
Watteau. He was essentially a painter of his own civiliza- 
tion, and though the latter may have filled him with sorrow 
and regret, yet he had no longing for the primitive, no 
yearning after far Tahiti. 

In No. 28 we have a particularly exquisite example of 
Degas’s work. This is a small but very beautiiul pastel 
of a Ballet Girl poised for an instant over the glare of the 
footlights, like some marvellous butterfly caught in the web of 
light, and in this painting lies the whole glamor of the ballet 
and the theatre, the excitement and applause. It is sad to 
observe how often the work of a master has a bad influence on 
his followers. It was impossible for the younger painters to do 
this sort of thing as well as Degas ; his art was perfect of its 
kind. Therefore, tho better younger painters were more 
interested and influenced by the experimental paintings of 
the post-Impressionists. But certain artists, simulative as 
monkeys, grasp at the results of Degas, without his skill 
or outlook, his training, or his emotion. We see the light 
and color of his pictures reflected fifty years afterwa-ds 
in vapid portraits on the walls of our own Academy; we 
see bullet girls heaving their leaden limbs out of various 
frames. Surely this one pastel should suggest to his unwise 
admirers, not that they should imitate him, but that there 
should be a close season of, let us say, twenty years for 
ballet girls as a subject of pictorial art? 

Cézanne once volunteered a criticism of the work of 
Degas. He said: “ C’est encore la peinture du cabinet.” 
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The Price of Bread 
is Lower 
but it is 


still high 


YOU can eat bread made 
from the finest grain, 
while the Russian 
peasants on the Volga 
are eating, when they 
“\ can get it, so-called 

A“ bread” made from 
-Adried grass and 
chipped bark mixed 
with horse-dung and 
clay. 


The Price of Gne Loaf will KeeP 
One Peasant Alive for 6 Days. 


REMEMBER that the peasants, now in danger of being 
exterminated, are those who grew the grain from 
which your cheaper pre-war bread was made. 

REMEMBER that Russia provided in normal times 
HALF THE GRAIN CONSUMED BY ALL 
EUROPE. 

HUMANITY calls to you to save these starving people. 
The mortality is already at the rate of 100 per cent. 
per annum. 

FORESIGHT counsels you to ensure, by saving them, 
a return to CHEAPER BREAD. 


How Many Loaves Can You Give in Money? 
How Many Lives Will You Save? 


The food sent does reach the famine sufferers, and is 
administered by BRITISH workers. 


: THE NEXT FEW MONTHS WILL SEE 
THE HEIGHT OF DISTRESS, 


SO GIVE QUICKLY. 


Donations should be sent at once to the Hon. Treasurer, 
THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND. Please note new 
address:—Room E.2, GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, 
LONDON, W.C. 

PRESIDENT: The Rt. Hon. THE LORD MAYOR of London. 

CHAIRMAN: The Rt. Hon. LORD EMMOTT, G.C.M.G. 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1916). 























BURBERRYS 


1922 SALE Prrint 


January 
Weatherprocfs, Weatherpro:f Overcoats, Golf 
and Lounge Suits, Ready-for-Use or to Measure. 


STOCKS OF GOODS 


left on hind through the failure of the World’s 
mariets have been 


BOLDLY WRITTEN DOWN 
and Burberrys are 
Lowering Prices without considering costs. 


Full List and Conditions of Sale for Men, 
Women, Boys, Girls, sent on request. 





BURBERRYS LTD. Haymarket S.W.1 London. 











After the worry of business, a— 


Mustard Bath 


A bath to which is added a counle of table-spoonfuls 
or so of COLMAN'S MUSTARD, or the contents of 
acarton of specially prepared BATH MUSTARD. 


























HY BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE “TURN” SUITS 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Descriptive Price 
List free, or send garments for estimate. a. oe TURNING CO. 
(Dept. N.), 97, Downs Park-road, LONDON, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED. 


CITY OF CARDIFF. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the position of SENIOR 
MALE ASSISTANT. Salary, £250 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £280. 

Candidates must have had practical experience in the work of a 
Public Library, and hold at least two Library Association Pro- 
fessional Certificates. The person appointed will be required to 
become a contributor to the Council’s Superannuation Scheme 
(5 per cent. of salary). Applications in own handwriting, statin 
age and qualifications, accompanied by copies of three recen 
testimonials, must be addressed to the Librarian, Central Library, 
Cardiff, and delivered on or before Thursday, January 19th. 








ST. ANOREws peg Bal GIRLS coe ANY LTD. 
LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. 
HE COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for “the OFFICE 
of HEAD MISTRESS, which is now vacant. It is proposed that 
the new Head Mistress shall begin her duties in September. 
All information and forms of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, St. Leonards Lodge, St. Andrews, Fife. 


Applications should, if possible, be forwarded not later than 
February 15th, 1922. 





ANTED WORK. Card indexing, proof reading, draughts- 
manship, scientific philately, translating, literary research 


work; accuracy and diligence guaranteed. — Gillespie, 68, Carlton 
Hill, N.W. 8. 








TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Gentlemen and Ladies. First-Clase throughout. 
Feb. 3.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks. 98 gns. 
Feb. 9.—MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF N. AFRICA 
(Algeria-Tunisia, the Desert). 
Mar. 6.—SICILY and CALABRIA. 
Later.—GREECE, SPAIN, &c. 


Programmes of these and other tours from MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.8., 
159, Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 





5 weeks. 117 gns. 
5 weeks. 98 gns. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO, 


; IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 








INSURANCE, 
A Security which does not Depreciate. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1. 

LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE C0. 
99, Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25 ,000,000, 
Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 


for Cath 


All PRICES REOUCED to the 
lowest values of TO-DAY. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. 11a.238.241Tottesham Court RaW1 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 
[Established 1794] 
LITERARY, FINE ART, AND 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEERS 
Telephone Nos. GERRARD 3716 & 3717 


Valuations undertaken for = ore fire, family 
distribution, etc. 


47, LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, W.C.2 
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This surely was a true judgment. He was the last painter 
of the great tradition. No mere copyist was he, nor a great 
innovator, but a final flower of painting as many genera- 
tions had known it. His paintings, if placed side by side 
with other and older pictures, would be among their peers. 
They would grace a rich house and not look out of place. 
They, too, already belong to ‘‘ millionaire-art.’’ 

The reason that his art did not bring him immediate 
fame was not the fault of his brush, but the fault of the 
collectors. Any eighteenth-century amateur of painting 
would have recognized this master and eagerly seized on 
his work, but not so the collectors of 1870. For Degas 
lived in a commercialized age, a world of plush, wilt, and 
child-labor. The collectors could not understand Tis 
subjects. They still expected him to paint the life of other 
times, or the departed panoply of military glory. He was 
ignored, and his answer was to choose to be a recluse, 
living in retirement for nearly fifty years, drawing from a 
wax doll, as El Greco is said to have painted from a wooden 
image. Perhaps Degas, too, had longed for the Golden 
Age—that age which Ingres, his master, had believed in and 
painted, and which, indeed, was the subject of so many cf 
his own early paintings. But in latter years Degas was 
content to point and to paint the moral. 

Sometimes he found solace in the beautiful artificial 
world of the theatre, perhaps the only world that had 
become more beautiful during his lifetime; jor the dis- 
covery of gas and electric light has enriched the theatre, 
the bailet, and the café, with a thousand reflections and 
refractions, images seen in mirrors and deep shadows. At 
the same time he took his revenge and pointed the moral 
by his insistence on the freak type of the dancer, whose 
spindle legs were seen shining in the pool of light; he 
drew washerwomen with thick thighs and backs deformed 
by labor, as if to show that commercialism was even alter- 
ing the human form. In his marvellous “les buveurs 
d’absinthe ’’ he tells us much the same thing that Zola has 
told us in “L’Assommoir.’’ But over it all Degas flung 
superbly the cloak of his triumphant art. 


O. S. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Mon. 16. Royal Geographical Society, 5.—‘‘ The Archeeology of 
the Ordnance Survey Maps,”’ Mr. O. J. 8. Crawford. 


Aristotelian Society, 8.—‘‘ Plato’s 
‘ Eikasia,’’’ Mr. Herbert J. Paton. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Physiology as Applied to 
Agriculture,’ Lecture I., Dr. F. H. A. Marshall. 

Royal Statistical Society, 5.15. 

Birkbeck College, 7.—‘‘Maeterlinck 
Mysticism,” Mr. Jethro Bithell. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘* Demonstra- 
tion of Arts and Crafts from Nyassaland ”’ (Lantern), 
Dr. H. S. Stannus. 

Wed. 18. Royal Institute of Public Health, 4.—‘‘ The Influence 
of Light and Air in Tuberculosis,” Dr. C. W. 
aleeby. 

British Academy, 4.30.—‘‘ Moliére,’”? M. 
Donnay. (Master-Mind Lecture.) 

Geological Society, 5.30.—‘‘ Jurassic Plants from 
Ceylon,’’ Messrs. A. C. Seward and R. &. Holtum; 
‘** The Carboniferous Limestone (Avonian) of Broad- 
field Down (Somerset),’’ Mr. F. S. Wallis. 

Royal Meteorological Society, 7.30.—‘‘ The Weather 
and the Crops in Eastern England, 1885-1921,” Mr. 
R. H. Hooker. 

Royal Society, 8.0.—‘‘ Recent Advances in the Deter- 
mination of Sex in Animals,’’ Mr. Julian S. Huxley. 

Royal Institution, 3. ? 

Linnean, 5.—‘‘ Studies in Macrocystis pyrifera, the 
Giant Alga of the Southern Temperate Zone,” Dr. 
E. Marion Delf; ‘‘ The Flora of Jan Maven Island,” 
Mr. J. L. Chaworth Musters. : 


Chemical Society, 8—‘“ An Account of Langmuir’s 
Theory of 


Atomic Structure,’ Prof. Arthur 
Smithells. 


- King’s College, 5.30.—‘ Fifteenth-Century Art,” 
Lecture I., ‘ Architecture: Flamboyant and 
Perpendicular ’’ (Lantern), Prof. Percy Dearmer. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘Soap Films and Molecular 
Forces,”’ Sir James Dewar. 


Theory of 


and Belgian 


Maurice 











Che Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom books published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. , 

B rdt (Julian). Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte: von der 
erent ois — Gegenwart, Erster Band. Berlin, S.W. 61, 
Vereinigung Internationaler Verlagsanstalten, 45m. 

*Cambridge E ic Handbook Money, by D. H. Robertson. 
Introd. by J M. Keynes.—Supply and Demand, by Hubert D. 
Henderson. Introd. by J. M. Keynes. Nisbet, 5/- each. 

Delaisi (Francis). Oil. Its Influence on Politics. Tr. by C. Leonard 
Leese. Labor Publishing Co., 2/6 and 3/6. 

Deuchar (Douglas). A Hali-Way House. Daniel, 6d. , 

Der Zweite Kongress der Kommunistischen Internationale (Bibliothek 
der Kommunistischen Internationale 22). Hamburg, Carl Hoym, 
Brandstwiete, 58, 10m. ; _ 

*Keynes (John Maynard). A Revision of the Treaty: being a Sequel 
to ‘‘The Ecoromic Consequences of the Peace.” Macmillan, 7/6. 

Webb (M. R.). The Pageant of Drink. Holden & Hardingham, 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
*Jacks (L. P.). Education as a Mission. Univ. of London Press, 1/-. 
Personality and Power: A Scheme of Study for the Year 1922 for 
Adult Schools. National Adult School Union, 30, Bloomsbury &t., 


W.C., 1/3 and 2/6 
PHILOLOGY. 

*Jespersen (Otto). Language: Its Nature, Development, and Origin. 
Allen & Unwin, 18/-. ; - 
*Némcov4 (Bozena). The Disobedient Kids; and other Czecho-Slovak 
Fairy Tales. Il. Prague, B. Koci. . 





NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Geological Survey of India. Records. Vol. LI. 
Part 1. Calcutta, Survey Office, lrup. each. ; 
*Neville (Eric Harold). Multilinear Functions of Direction and their 
uses in Differential Geometry. Cambridge Univ. Press, 8/6 
Wisconsin University. Studies in Science. 2. Papers on Bacteriology 
and Allied Subjects. By former students of H. Luman Russell.— 
3. The Distribution and Food of the Fishes of Three Wisconsin 
Lakes in Summer. By A. S. Pearse. Madison, The University. 


MEDICAL. 
Craig (Maurice). Nerve Exhaustion. J. & A. Churchill, 6/-. 
Howson (G.), ed. Handbook for the Limbless. The Disabled Society, 
48, Grosvenor §q., W.1, 1/-. 


Part 4.—Vol. LII. 


FINE ARTS. 
*Ogden (C. K.), Richards (1. A.), and Wood (James). The Foundations 
of Zsthetics. Il. Allen & Unwin, 7/6. 


MUSIC. 
Home (Ethel). Improvising: a Simple Method of Teaching the 
Subject to Children. Kegan Paul, 2/-. 
*Rolland (Romain). A Musical Tour through the Land of the Past. 
Tr. by Bernard Miall. Kegan Paul, 10/6. 


LITERATURE. 

*English Association. Essays and Studies by Members. Vol. VII. 
Collected by John Bailey. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 7/6. 

English Association. The Light Reading of our Ancestors. By 
Kt. Hon. Lord Ernle. Milford, 2/-. 

Fieming (R. M.). Ancient Tales from Many Lands: a Collection 
ot Folk Stories. Il. Benn Bros., 8, Bouverie St., E.C. 4, 10/6. 

*R,. H. C. (A. R. Orage). Readers and Writers (1917-21). Allen & 
Unwin, 7/6. 

Tollemache (The Hon. Duff). The Chords of Creation. St. Catherine 
Press, 1/6. 

Unamuno (Miguel de). Sesaciones de Bilbao. 


(Biblioteca de Hermes: 
Volume Segundo.) 


Bilbao, Editorial Vasca, 3ptas. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

*Allen (Percy). The Stage Life of Mrs. Stirling: 
of the Ninteenth-Century Theatre. 
Fisher Unwin, 12/6. 
— (W. Hodgson). 


with some sketches 
Introd. by Sir F. R. Benson. 
The Rubaiyat of Omar, M.P. Il. Collins, 
6. 
*Calderon (George). Eight One-Act Plays. Grant Richards, 10/6. 
Carter (Amy Dearden). Dream-Goblets, and other Poems. Erskine 
Macdonald, 3/6. 
Chettur (Govinda Krishna). Sounds and Images. Erskine Macdonald, 
4/- 


/-. 
lwai (Takahito). Cherry Leaves. Erskine Macdonald, 5/- 
Leaf (Walter), tr. Little Poems from the Greek. 


Grant Richards, 


5/-. 

Light (John). Two Gardens, and other Poems. Guildford, Billing & 
Sons (Simpkin & Marshall), 2/6. 

Scheffauer (Ethel Talbot). New Altars. Berlin, William Kupe. 

Waight (James F.). Edward I. Allen & Unwin, 2/6. 

Winchester (Clarence). Poems of an Air Pilot. Wingwood Publishing 
Co., 27, Whitefriars St., E.C. 4. 


FICTION. 


Sone (Alfred Gordon). The Valley of Paradise 


Fisher Unwin, 

Boyle (C. Nina). What Became of Mr. Desmond. Allen & Unwin, 7/6. 

Boylesve (René). La Leccién de Amor en un Parque. Valencia, 
Prometeo, Germanias, 33, 4ptas. 

Dawson (Coningsby). The Kingdom Round the Corner. 

Dwifa’s Curse. A Tale of the Stone Age. By Blue Wolf. 

Rees (Arthur J.). The Moon Rock. Lane, 7/6. 

*Snaith (J. C.). The Council of Seven. Collins, 7/6. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

Archzological Survey of India Report, 1918-19. Part I. By Sir John 
Marshall. Calcutta, Supt. Government Printing, 2rup. 

Franck (Harry A.). Working North from: Patagonia: a Vagabond 
Journey through Southern and Eastern South America. Il. Fisher 
Unwin, 25/-. ‘ 

Jack (R. Logan). Northmost Australia: Exploration, Discovery, and 
Adventure in and around the Cape York Peninsula, Queensland. 
Simpkin & Marshall, 63/-. 

Langa (Langa). Up Against it in Nigeria. Il. Allen & Unwin, 18/-. 

Monckton (Captain C. A. W.). Last Days in New Guinea: being 
rato ae cecaamanes of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. I]. 

ne, -. 

Stebbing (E. P.). The Forests of India. II. 
Lane, 42/-. 


Lane, 7/6. 
Scott, 5/-. 


(In Two Vols.) Vol. I. 








